


Meet the man who makes 
an honest bourbon- 
but with manners. 



Bourbon came out of the hill country. 
Honest but unmannered. 

How to make an aristocrat 
out of his first bourbon was a 
challenge to I.W. Harper, 
started by keeping 
true honest taste 
of bourbon but polish- 
ing off the rough 
edges. Which explains 
why Mr. Harper’s 
is known 
as honest 
bourbon — but 
with manners. 


And which explains, 
too, why winning medals all 
over the world got to be a 
habit with I.W. Harper. 






An amazing new ingredient now comes in this familiar package. 


It's colled a longer-lasting engine, 
longer lasting than what? 
longer lasting than our old engine, 
which in case you didn't know, was one of 
the toughest engines around. 

The new version is more powerful. (Top 
speed: 81 mph vs. 78 mph.) 

It has better acceleration. 


And most important, it weighs the same 
as the older version. So it doesn't have to 
work as hard to get you where you're 
going. 

But that's where the generation gap 
ends: 

The new engine will still give you a good 
26 miles to a gallon of gas. 


It still takes pints of oil instead of quarts. 
If still abstains from antifreeze 
And it's still conveniently located in the 
rear for better traction in mud and snow, 
Yes, oil the things that made 
K v • our old package a hit last year 
yVi ore bock again this yeor. 

V_ y Including our old package. 



X MR. CAESAR, 
HOUR FRIEND BRUTUS 
THOUGHT I SHOULD 
TALK TO YOU _2 
ABOUT LIFE r 
' INSURANCE , 


SEE ME AFTER 
THE IDES OF 

MARCH, SON ., j 


• TUfy 
DOWV /*AKE 
These Things 

L <KE Wey 
L USED To I 


(A tragic tale from the MONY folio in one act, one scene) 


MONY MAN: Mr. Caesar, I can give 
you XXX or XL reasons why a 
MONY policy makes good sense. 

CAESAR: XXX or XL! I’ve barely 
time to listen to one, what with these 
commentaries I’m writing. How does 
this grab you for an opening sen- 
tence? Omnis Gallia in partes tres 
divisa est. 

MONY MAN: Rather racy, sir, but ex- 
cellent. Now let me give you that 
reason. Your own soothsayers predict 
that, because of the extreme worth of 
MONY policies, five Presidents of the 
United States will hold them. (Ed. 


Note: The soothsayers, as always, 
were 100% correct.) 

CAESAR:“MONY — the policy of great 
leaders” — if I may suggest an adver- 
tising slogan. A most convincing ar- 
gument, my friend. But you’ll have 
to give me some time to think it over. 
See me after the Ides of March. 

Ed. Note: As is known to one and all, 
the fates — with a sharp assist from 
Brutus, Cassius iff Co.— decreed that 
the Ides of March would be too late. 
Caesar, alas, like so many of us when 
it comes to life and health insurance, 
was a delayer. Et tu, mister? 


MORAL: 

The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 

The smart way is with 
insurance from mony. 


MONY 
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Next week 

THE PURPLE PEOPLE caters 
of Minnesota have parlayed a 

vitalized Joe Rapp to lead the 
NFL’s Central Division. Tex 
Maule provides the analysis. 

SOME LIKE IT HOT. but to 
Painter Richard Estes ice hock- 
ey has muled moments that 
speak more eloquently about 
the sport than any slavish rep- 
resentation of its violence. 

THE RUSSIANS may be the 
crowned kings of caviar, but 
Robert H. Boyle maintains 
that we have our Ace in the 
hole— Ace Lent, a Hudson 
River commercial fisherman. 
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Carnation Instant Breakfast 


CARNATION* INSTANT BREAKFAST, Carnation Company, Los Angeles. California 


Jogger Food 


For jogging you need food. The same 
‘pre-event” food that proved beneficial to milers 
at a western university over a series 
of test races. Carnation Instant Breakfast. 

With vitamins, minerals, protein and the quick 
energy it takes to get off to a good start. 
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TV TALK 


In the first of his series of columns 
on sportscasting, Wilfrid Sheed finds the 
tube boobier on the ear than on the eye 

A s every teak-bottomed tellywatcher 
knows, the picture gets better every 
year but the sound remains the same. Each 
major sport seems to have settled forever 
into its ritual-announcing tone. Golf, for 
instance, sounds like the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth, with Henry Longhurst slip- 
pering tactfully around the 16th green mur- 
muring, “He's approaching now, yes, he's 
definitely getting closer." Football bifur- 
cates -one voice to make with the pseudo 
science, rivaling Walter Cronkite on the 
moon landing, and the other for the bluff 
autumn-day effects ("These two teams cer- 
tainly came to play; we should see some 
real football today, shouldn't we, Rex?" 
"We certainly should, Bruce . . . and watch 
especially for the split linebackers working 
in and out of the pocket"). 

Baseball is all folksy humanity and good 
sense. The announcers try their goshdarndest 
to catch the atmosphere of a Norman Rock- 
well post office. “It's a game of inches, 
Ralph." “It surely is that, Mr. Peabody, 
sir." The ex-ballplayer divulges nothing 
more arcane than “He's still trying to keep 
those pitches down." ("Yes, Sandy, that 
will do.") And where else do you still hear 
the word "golly” bandied so wantonly? 

Each of these is in line with the mythol- 
ogy of its game. Golf announcers have to 
whisper, of course (r Me the P. G. Wode- 
house golfer who complained of the din 
the butterflies were making in the next mead- 
ow ), but they go on whispering long after 
the occasion for it has ceased. There is also 
a note of the royal function about the post- 
game credits. The president of the Saucy 
Cashbox Country Club has to be thanked 
and the vice-president "for the tine job they 
have done this year" presumably for not 
strewing the course with land mines. Even 
the flunkies who shill for the local ball clubs 
do not pause to thank the owners for each 
day's game. But golf is always a special oc- 
casion. And why, I suppose, not? 

Football's manicncss dates from the days 
when “college try" stood for something. 
Professionalism has cooled things a bit; no- 
body rants the way Bill Stern and Harry Wis- 
mcr used to rant. Yet vestigial cheerleading 
lingers in the larynxes of the nonexperts, or 
charm partners, the Chris Schcnkcls and 
Jack Whitakers. 

As to the gloomy mystagogues. the Christ- 
mans and DeRogatises, it seems likely that 
football fans prefer their game to sound pre- 
continued 



DiscoverNikon 


And discover your true capabilities for pictorial self-expression. Share the 
power of creative photography with the many greats in photography who are among 
the most ardent Nikon users 

You owe it to yourself if you are at all in earnest about photography. 

Nikon Inc , Garden City, N Y 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries. Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd ) 

Nikon I <hmvn mlh new Pholomn I IN selt-i ompensating mclci system. 
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THE NEW MYSTIQUE | 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 



^ 2 , 


Arizona’s 

Total A 

Concept ' 

Resort ts»~ 
for the 

GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 



7 Days 6 Nights 
$15975 per person * 

Recreations 
SPACIOUS! Guest accommodations 
BEAUTIFUL! New Terrace Dining Room 
and Cocktail Lounge 
GREAT! Entertainment and activities 
A BRIGHT IDEA! For Thanksgiving. 
Christmas and New Year's. Delightful 
program available. 

PRICE INCLUDES! All greens fees on 
both courses — twin bedroom with patio 
— all breakfasts and dinners — transpor- 
tation to and from Phoenix Airport — 

For Brochure, special Great Golf Holiday and 
Holiday Program write: 

Reach) Whitwcll. Myr. 


THE WIGWAM 

Arizona's Country Club Resort 
Litchfield Park, Arizona 85340 

Phone 602 935-3811 ^ 
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TV TALK continued 



The "shaped" look that puts you 
first in fashion. Original and 
authentically British. Tailored of 
100% Virgin wool. Soft and dur- 
able for long wear. In 10 stand- 
out color tones. Sizes 6* to 7% 


Dep». N a * your * av(>ri,e store, or write 

E. STERN & CO. 1333 tyoodwoy. N Y. 18. N Y 


The bottle of Bourbon 

you can’t buy 

for love nor money. 


At the Beam distillery, there’s some Bourbon we 
made in 1911. Our chemist asked us for a sample. 
He wanted to compare it with the Jim Beam 
Bourbon we make today. Well, we gave him a 
drop or two and he found out today’s Jim Beam 
has the same light taste that our 1911 
Bourbon had. And our 1911 Bour- 
bon tastes as good as it did in 1795. 
Bp, / That’s because the Beam formula 
has been part of our secret family 
art for six generations. We don’t 
mind proving it scientifically. 

'w'y / i/\\ J ust don’t us ' n 8 our 

y / / V only 1911 Bourbon to do it. 

/■ \ “World’s finest Bourbon 
.■ | A w '-i\ since 1795.” 


THWXftrmBTKUJlCN 


STRAIGHT 




86 Proof Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whis- 
key Distilled and 
\ Bottled by the James 
J B. Beam Distilling 
3 Co., Clermont. 


Beam, Kentucky 


Ingenious Petri Color 35 tits pocket or purse. 
13V4 oz. 4" camera marvel takes superb full- 
frame 35mm pictures. Sharp f2.8 lens retracts. 
Simple 3-wheel catch-all-action control system. 
Automatic CdS electric eye exposures. Instant 
film loading. A joy to handle. Under $110. Clicks 
great shots - unnoticed. But beware of pick- 
pockets. The pocket edition is popular. 


Petri International (USA) Corp .New York, N.Y. 10016 


posterously scientific and would be more 
than happy to have it retailed in some Buck 
Rogers secret code. I would venture the her- 
esy, which can later be withdrawn if the 
mail turns ugly, that while the game is cer- 
tainly complicated, it is not that complicated. 
Down and outs, down and ins arc the ob- 
vious ways of leaving the line of scrimmage 
and always were. The new names for po- 
sitions simply denote that the old functionary 
is standing a few yards back or to the side. 
If the shortstop on the McCovey shift were 
called the strongsidc middle-base backer, 
baseball could run up a rival “now” lex- 
icon in no time. 

Baseball prefers to remain a fuddy-dud- 
dy, with its lugubrious oldtimers' days and 
its hoary statistical wizards ( they arc the 
ones who get thanked after the broadcasts, 
you'll notice). Of all broadcasters, baseball 
ones remain the most unassuming and re- 
lentlessly mediocre. There seems to be a ter- 
ror of getting uppity, or smart ass, and their 
jollity is about on the level of ministers of 
separate faiths forced to travel on the same 
train. 

The picture of the fan implied by all this 
is not pretty, whether it be the baseball 
idiot, small-brained and suspicious of change 
and thought, or the golf bore at prayer, or 
the football man-child roaring over his 
charts. In real life the fans, I know, are just 
as likely to be old ladies with minds like 
whips or dried-up literary men with cruel 
senses of humor, and I submit they deserve 
an occasional change from Frank Gifford. 
Besides, the games might begin to look dif- 
ferent and to exhibit new possibilities if they 
were not always evoked in that same arti- 
ficial way. 

Meanwhile the best broadcasts often at- 
tach to those sports that are not aired often 
enough to sprout their own cliches, or which, 
like hockey and basketball, move too fast 
for the announcer's small talk to wedge in. 
Tennis, on a brief listen, has improved some- 
what. They used to tell you what love meant 
and what the net was for, a real Dick and 
Jane plot: tennis was considered a rare, ex- 
otic import that had to be explained to Amer- 
icans every time they watched it. Jack Kra- 
mer at the recent Nationals got off some 
medium-inside stuff that was not bad. But, 
like Russian industry, tennis starts from a 
humble base and has far to go. 

The competence of certain announcers to 
talk about sports at all is a question for an- 
other time. For now, let's just compare them 
as you would barflies: which ones can you 
listen to for a couple of hours and which 
ones clear the room. If you still watch a 
child's helping of sports, as I do, it can 
spell the difference between a good year 
and the ones we've been having. 

—Wilfrid Shied 
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Sports Illustrated 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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/ can chuckle about it now. but 
Illustrated's earliest efforts 
sometimes more 
nny. During our infancy, 
we tried to peddle copies 
rks and football 
. Then it dawned on us that 
ft do a lot of reading while 
its. On one occa- 
E. Cowin, Si's circulation 
>aged a persuasive char- 
as Horse Thief to sell the 
at the Indianapolis 500 — a 
>icnic where people might 
L Had there been any horses about, 
man at Indy might have lived up to 
full promise of his name. As it was. 




he yielded to the temptations at hand, 
disappearing with the receipts from 
4.000 copies of SI. 

ly, the primary purpose of 
i schemes was not 
e profit but mere- 
ly to expose our young sports mag- 
azine to the public. Cowin. an able 
easy manner al- 
I the trials of the moment, 
has over the years shown a special 
knack for reaching readers. Most oth- 
ers who helped launch the magazine 
in 1954 have moved upward or out- 
ward (our first advertising director has 
:thodist minister), 
ined the only cir- 
r SI ever had. 

Now he is departing, too. moving 
up to become an aide to Bernie Auer, 
Time Inc.'s executive vice-president for 



magazine publishing. Our circulation 
has increased during his tenure from 
an initial 450,000 to two million by 
next Jan. I. Good salesman that he is. 
Bob Cowin credits the product for his 
success. “We're producing a very con- 
temporary magazine." he says. "After 
that first rocky period, people began 
taking a second look at us. They liked 
what they saw, which made me look 
awfully good." 

Cowin's successor, Bernard LeSage, 
until now the assistant circulation di- 
rector. is a short (5' 6*), convivial 
man who brings to his assignment the 
enthusiasm of an exclamation mark. 
A native of North Adams, Mass.. Ber- 
nie was a good enough holler-guy 
catcher back at The Choate School 
and Williams College to have attracted 
the attention of the Boston Red Sox 
but not. he reckoned, good enough 
to hold it. He joined Time Inc.’s cir- 
culation department on April Pools’ 
Day 1950 and switched to Sports Il- 
lustrated in 1956. An inveterate gar- 
dener, Bernie tends 15 acres of daf- 
fodils, tulips and irises at his home in 
Madison. Conn. Reasoning that “if 
you plant enough, something's bound 
to come up," he adds simply: “I like 
to make things grow." And that is a 
wonderful philosophy for a circulation 
director. 

Another masthead change in this is- 
sue reflects the departure of Richard 
Munro, Si's general manager. Dick has 
been named the first president of Pi- 
oneer Press, Time Inc.’s Illinois-based 
newspaper subsidiary recently formed 
by the merger of Pioneer Publishing 
Company and the Hollister newspaper 
chain. His replacement — with the title 
of business manager — is Peter Hanson. 
Peter is 6' 8”. We are confident he 
will be a good substitute at center. 
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Season by Season, Month by Month, 

All the Color and Action of Sports 
in Your New 1970 

Sports Illustrated Calendar. 

A handsome accessory for your desk or den, and a 
timely holiday gift for friends and business associates, 
the new spiral-bound Sports Illustrated 1970 calendar 
is dramatically illustrated with 26 full pages of 
colorful sports action, plus 60 color cameos, from the 
pages of SI. A full 7 3 /4" by 10". it is designed in a handy 
month-by-month format so that you can see your 
month's appointments at a glance. Convenient note 
pages for each month. $2.95. 


JANUABY 



Please send the calendar in the quantities indicated at S2.95 
each. I understand that if I am not fully satisfied, I may return 
the calendar within 10 days for full refund. 

Sports Illustrated 

P. O. Box 5005 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Please send me calendars (full color) 

I enclose $ □ check □ money order 


address 



city state 

The calendars will be mailed on or about Dec. 1. 1969 





Great style.' sums up lack 
Nicklaus' game and way of 
dress. His advance-styled 
Sterling & Hunt blazer is 
tailored in Forstmann* 
fabrics by ). P. Stevens. Ex- 
clusive NOVA SET® proc- 
ess* keeps blazer in shape, 
looking new, even after ex- 
tensive wear. 18 colors. 
Also, color-blended slacks 
of Forstmann fabrics. 


Sterling 4 Hunt Suits and Sport Coats at these and other fine stores: Parisian, inc . Birmingham • LOvemanS. Montgomery • r«E may co . Los Angeles • the Denver. Denver • maas BROTHERS 
Florida • DAVISON S. Atlanta & Augusta • BON MARCHE. Boise • CARSON PiRlE SCOTT 4 CO.. Chicago 4 Peoria • l S AYRES. Indianapolis • biake'S. Michigan City • YOUNKER'S, Oes Moines 

• OH HOLMES, New Orleans 4 Baton Rouge • THE PALACE. Monroe, La., • herpolsheimeR'S, Grand Rapids • KNAPP'S. Lansing • oonaioson s. Minneapolis 4 SL Paul • WALDOFF'S. Hattiesburg 

• MACY'S. Kansas City 4 Joplin; TopoVa • newman s, Joplin • HEER'S. Springfield. Mo. • KILPATRICKS. Omaha • abraham s STRAUS, New York • macys. New York . OEY BROTHERS. Syracuse • 
HUDSON SEEK. Raleigh . CARLISLE ALLEN, Ashtabula • MABLEY 4 CAREW. Cincinnati • MEIER 1 i RANK, Portland, Salem 4 Eugene . bon ton. Altoona • Pomeroys, inc . Harrisburg . hall brown. 
Knoiville • SCARBROUGH'S. Austin . titche s. Dallas • R L cox. Ft. Worth • joskls. Houston • wolff 4 marx. San Antonio • bon marche. Ogden . thalhimer-S. Richmond • S h heironimus 
company. Roanoke • bon marche. Seattle, Tacoma 4 Spokane • Austin reed ot Regent Street. London. 


•Patent pending 
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Dial Firestone"78” 

Dollar for dollar; it goes the other 
glass-belted tires one better 
Whatis the one better? Firestone’s 
exclusive Triple-Strength Construction. 




You’ll get the strong one. 


Here’s the remarkable new tire that Firestone devel- 
oped for the 1970 cars. 

In all the 69 years that we’ve been building tires, 
we’ve never before made one that would give you so 
much mileage per dollar. Thousands and thousands 
more miles than you’d ever expect. 

The "78” has polyester cords and a double fiberglass 
belt That’s one reason why it’s so strong. 

But the big reason is that the new “78” has Ttiple- 


Strength Construction. That's Firestone's special meth- 
od of bonding the tread to the body, reinforcing the 
sidewalls and insulating every cord. 

If you want (and who doesn’t?) a great combi- 
nation of safety, mileage and value, the strong one 
is the one for you. Just ask for the new “78.” It’s 
the latest version of Firestone's famous Deluxe 
Champion®. 

At Firestone stores and dealers from coast to coast. 




Light you r f i re. 


This is the 1970 Buick Skylark Custom Sport Coupe. 

It's one of the new light-your-fire Buicks. Just the excitement 
you've been asking for. 

A 350-cubic-inch, 260 horsepower V8 engine is standard. 

There's a special high-performance package available, as well. Including dual 
exhausts. Four-barrel carburetion. And a 350-cubic inch V8 that delivers 315 horsepower. 

This Skylark has Buick's new semi-closed cooling system. 

It should never ever overheat. 

It has Buick’s exclusive carburetor time modulated choke control. 

That means it'll start easily in any weather. 

All the light-your-fire Buicks have wide-tread fiberglass belted tires. 

Radio antennas built into their windshields. 

Bucket seats and floor mounted automatic transmission with 
center console are available. 

Every one is as exciting as we could make it. 

Skylark Custom Sport Coupe. GS455. GS. 

See them all. 

This year, Buick is going to light vour fire. 



Now, wouldn't you really rather have a 

1970 Buick. 
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SCORECARD 


SAD O AY IN JAPAN 

A serious and depressing scandal has 
hit baseball in Japan, where it is the na- 
tional pastime. Masayuki Nagayasu, a 
pitcher with the Nishitetsu Lions, has 
been accused by the owner and pres- 
ident of his team of fixing ball games. 
The pitcher denied the accusation but 
otherwise said little, declaring, "If I say 
anything, people won't believe me, so 
what's the use?” 

But the pitcher was linked to hood- 
lum elements heavily involved with gam- 
bling. and he has been charged not only 
with fixing games himself but with per- 
suading other players to go along. Two 
of his teammates who supposedly 
worked with him have turned state’s ev- 
idence. 

No specific instances of fixed games 
were disclosed (one official said it was 
impossible to determine the exact num- 
ber but "there were several"), yet there 
was an immediate and unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the charges by Japanese fans, 
probably because gambling on baseball 
has long been intensive in certain areas. 
Predictably, after the scandal was re- 
vealed spectators jeered and hissed the 
players and shouted things like "No fix- 
ing!" and "Play seriously!" 

The threat to baseball's paramount 
position in the Japanese sporting scene 
is very real since, like all sports, its dra- 
matic appeal rests on public confidence. 
As Akiko Santo, movie actress and a 
baseball fan, said, "Sumo lost popularity 
because of fixing, and the same thing 
may happen to baseball." 

BIG STEVE AND MEAN GREENE 

Steve Van Buren, the best running back 
in pro football 20 years ago when he 
played for the Philadelphia Eagles, was 
talking to Author Myron Cope (SI, Oct. 
13 and 20) about modern-day players. 
The name of Mean Joe Greene, the de- 
fensive tackle of the Pittsburgh Stcelcrs, 
came up and Van Buren said, "He's 
not only the best rookie tackle I've ever 
seen — he’s the best tackle I've ever seen, 


period." Cope said, “Well, surely he still 
has a lot to learn.” Van Buren answered, 
"If he learns anything more, he'll kill 
somebody." 

This, of course, brought up the in- 
cident in the Steeler-Giant game a cou- 
ple of Sundays ago when Greene was 
thrown out late in the game for clob- 
bering Fran Tarkenton. Van Buren in- 
sisted that if Greene had remained in 
the game the final score would have been 
7 -7. instead of 10-7, Giants. "The Gi- 
ants would never have penetrated far 
enough to kick the winning field goal," 
Van Buren said. And he added, "If I 
owned the Stcclcrs, I'd have fined Greene 
$2,000 for getting himself throw n out." 

NEWS FLASH 

Commerce and reporting arc in con- 
stant — if sometimes casual — struggle on 
radio and TV, at least in the area of 
sport. On the Sunday of the second game 
of the World Series. Van Patrick was 
doing the Detroit Lions-Grecn Bay Pack- 
ers game over radio station W'XYZ in 
Detroit. His broadcasting partner. Bob 
Reynolds, came back from a brief visit 
to the press box and said, over the air, 
"Van, Jerry Koosman has a no-hitter 
going into the seventh." 

Patrick answered, "Thanks a lot. Bob. 
We have just lost our audience." 

CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

One man’s poison is another man's meat. 
Ten years ago, when the University of 
Minnesota was struggling through one 
more dismal losing season, fans were 
clamoring for the scalp of Murray War- 
math, the unlucky head coach. They even 
dumped garbage on Warmath's lawn. 

This year Minnesota fans are furious 
again — but this time not about a foot- 
ball coach and not because they want 
someone fired. They arc raging instead 
at Calvin Griffith, owner of the Min- 
nesota Twins, for his dismissal of Man- 
ager Billy Martin after Martin had led 
the Twins to the American League's 
Western Division championship. Phone 


calls, some profane, some vulgar, prac- 
tically all stridently anti-Griffith, have 
inundated the Metropolitan Stadium 
switchboard. There have been avalanch- 
es of angry letters to newspapers, ob- 
scene anti-Griffith buttons, pro-Martin 
bumper stickers and even a Ballad of 
Billy Ballyard, as sung by a Minneapolis 
hippie guitar combo. 

Through it all, Murray Warmath has 
remained serene. His football team, off 
to a bad year, has yet to win a game 
(the Gophers lost 34-7 last Saturday to 
Ohio State), but nobody is talking about 
Murray at all, let alone dumping gar- 
bage on his lawn. 

DON'T STAY LOOSE 

Dr. James A. Nicholas, team surgeon 
of the New York Jets, has a theory that 
human beings are of two physical types: 
loose and tight. The loose type is more 
flexible and agile, the tight type is strong- 
er. The loose type is subject to sprained 
ankles and torn ligaments. The tight type, 
more resistant, may break a leg before 
spraining an ankle. On the Jets, accord- 
ing to a report he made to a sports med- 
icine conference of the American Acad- 
emy of Orthopedic Surgeons, there were 
seven times more ruptures of the knee 
ligaments among the loose types than 
the tight types. Joe Namath, for exam- 
ple, is moderately loose, and his three 
knee operations were predictable. 



Dr. Nicholas says his research is still 
limited, but he holds that people should 
learn which type they are and either avoid 
activities for which they are not suited 
or take necessary precautions. For in- 
stance. a loose child who plays basket- 
ball should have his ankles wrapped or 
wear corrective shoes. An extra-loose 

continued 
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We’ve taken up the slack In our Perma-Prest® 
slacks with these trim-cuts from our Kings Road 
Collection. Newest patterns in a blend of Dacron* 
polyester and rayon. In Country shades of brown, 
green, blue or gold. Under $10. Available at 
selected Sears stores and in Catalog. 
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SCORECARD continued 


type should not play basketball at all. 
(As for Namath. Dr. Nicholas says. “He 
is a great athlete. He can do what he 
wants to do with full knowledge of his 
medical deficiencies.") 

There are five tests to determine if 
you are loose: I ) bend over and touch 
palms to floor; 2) bend knee the wrong 
way more than 20 degrees: 3) hold arms 
out straight with palms up so that the 
little fingers are higher than the thumbs: 
4) turn feet out 90 degrees in the Char- 
lie Chaplin stance: 5) sit comfortably in 
the lotus position. If you can do these 
things easily, you're loose, baby. 

The doctor thinks that physicians and 
trainers should develop exercises accord- 
ing to body type in order to improve de- 
ficiencies and prevent injuries. He feels 
that certain traditional exercises are de- 
trimental. For instance, the old duck 
waddle so popular with football coaches 
can actually contribute to damage to 
cartilages in the knee. 

END OF AN ERA NOTE 

The shotput has been practically an 
American monopoly since the day back 
in 1909 when Ralph Rose stunned the 
world of track and field by putting the 
iron ball 51' (no one before him had 
even reached 50 feet). Rose was followed 
through the years by such stalwarts as 
Pat McDonald. John Kuck, Leo Sex- 
ton. Jack Torrance, Chuck Fonville. Jim 
Fuchs, Parry O'Brien. Bill Nicder, Dal- 
las Long and Randy Matson — and it 
was assumed that some beefy young fel- 
low would be along any minute to take 
up where Matson left off. But now it ap- 
pears that the long American reign may 
be over. Six of the top 10 shotputters in 
the world this year are Germans (five 
are East Germans). They creamed the 
U.S. entries in the Europe-vs.-Anierica 
meet this summer and, while none has 
threatened Matson’s world record (71' 
5 Vi") or even reached 70 feet, they are 
taking dead aim on the gold medal — 
and maybe the silver and bronze, too — 
at the Munich Olympics in 1972. 

MAN, THAT'S RECRUITING 

Jim Stangeland. head football coach of 
California State College at Long Beach, 
was complaining about Jack Curtice, 
head coach of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Barbara, even though 
Long Beach had beaten Santa Barbara 
32-16. 

“Jack actually has his quarterback liv- 
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ing with him in his own home.” Stange- 
land said. “He and his wife fix all the 
kid's meals and they loan him the fam- 
ily car any time he asks for it. In fact, Cur- 
tice buys the boy all his clothes and 
pays all his bills, and he has supported 
him like that for years — long before the 
kid even entered college.” 

Before the NCAA begins screeching 
and tearing its hair in horror, it should 
be reported that Stangeland spoke with 
tongue in cheek. Jack Curtice's quar- 
terback at Santa Barbara is his 22-year- 
old son Jim. 

AND SO IT GOES 

Here are a couple of cheerful notes from 
the conservation front. A Department 
of the Interior report says that water pol- 
lution killed more than 15 million fish 
last year and comments that the death 
rate is a “macabre reminder that our riv- 
ers. lakes and streams are being poi- 
soned by many highly toxic and dan- 
gerous substances.” There is little en- 
couragement given that water pollution 
will stop in the near future. Earlier re- 
search warned that the continuing prac- 
tice of dumping raw sewage into the 
nearest available water could pose an 
even greater menace than the death of 
fish. Scientists found in one case that 
fish caught in polluted waters contained 
antibodies against human diseases like 
typhoid fever, dysentery and tubercu- 
losis — though there is no evidence that 
the diseases could be transmitted to hu- 
man beings. 

Meanwhile, the Detroit Smoked Fish 
Company has filed a federal court suit 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
Food and Drug Administration's tem- 
porary ruling on the “safe" level of DDT 
in fish. The FDA says that five parts of 
DDT per million is the maximum level 
permissible, but the fish company con- 
tends that this is “unreasonable, arbi- 
trary and confiscatory." The FDA re- 
cently seized 800 pounds of Lake Mich- 
igan chub that had been shipped by the 
Detroit firm to Pennsylvania. The fish 
reportedly contained between six and 
seven parts per million of DDT. 

HIT THEM WHERE THEY ARE NOT 

Will nothing be left to us of the world 
we once knew? Old buildings are torn 
down to make room for parking lots, 
lovely fields become housing develop- 
ments. Bach has been electronicized. and 
now a man comes along and claims that 






nobody ever said, “I'd die for dear old 
Rutgers.” Peter Tamony of San Fran- 
cisco, etymologist and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica authority on words and phras- 
es, insists that what the storied Frank 
(Pop) Burns really said, as he was be- 
ing removed from the field on a stretch- 
er after breaking his leg, was, ‘Td die 
for a drink of water.” 

The future is bleak. Soon someone 
will reveal that as Shoeless Joe Jackson 
left the hearings investigating the Black 
Sox scandal a ragged urchin cried. “Say, 
mister, where do 1 catch the F bus?" 
And that George Gipp whispered to 
Knute Rockne. “Tell the boys the Gip- 
per said hello.” 

GET TOUGH 

France, land of diplomats, is using the 
direct approach to clamp down on the 
rowdyism that has been cluttering up 
Rugby, a major sport in France. First, 
one player was suspended indefinitely 
for knocking out an opponent in the 
first game of the season. Then, after an- 
other brawl a week or two ago. the play- 
er who started it was kicked out of Rugby 
for life, a second man was suspended 
for three weeks and the captain of the 
offending team was suspended for not 
being able to control his players. Fur- 
ther, the entire team was put on pro- 
bation for one full season; if anyone 
gets out-of-hand again, the team will be 
ruled off until next autumn. 

The National Hockey League might 
make a note of this. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pete Weeks, Memphis State placekick- 
er. on why he was so calm after kicking 
a 36-yard field goal to beat North Tex- 
as State with 36 seconds to play: "Ac- 
tually, I didn't realize it was so crucial 
until I had trouble getting back to the 
bench because of all the players jump- 
ing on me." 

• Tommy Young, a new basketball coach 
at The American University, asked if 
he was optimistic about inheriting nine 
lettermen from last year's team: "You 
can't be optimistic. When you're four 
and 19, and everybody's back, you’re 
in trouble." 

• Steve Spurrier, former Florida and cur- 
rent 49er quarterback, on Florida soph- 
omore star John Reaves: "It was all 
right for him to break all my old rec- 
ords, but I thought he'd do it gradu- 
ally — not all in one afternoon." end 
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Can yours? 


Young Steve Pardee called a touchdown play and 
then picked the right play, leaving his famous Ram 
linebacker Dad fuming on the 30 yard line. 

What a play! 

You can just imagine the fun your boy will get out 
of Samsonite's great Football Game. It gives 
a kid a chance, because he picks from plays 
computed from over two years of major pro games. 
And it gives Dads a chance, too! Because each 
player makes his own decisions (run, punt, 
pass, etc.) before he selects a play. 

Samsonite's Decision Baseball Game and Decision 
Basketball Game provide the same father and son 
fun in two other great sports. 




Yeeaa! 

Samsonite Decision Games 



Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 27, 1969 


NEVER PUMPKINS AGAIN 


A seven-year joke — and a fraying one at that — the Mets brought joy to New York with a succession of World Series 
victories that would be hard to match for dramatic impact or for sheer improbability by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


It was nearing midnight in the Diamond 
I Club four stories above what re- 
mained of the playing field at Shea Sta- 
dium, and the New York Mets, the most 
improbable champions in 100 years of 
professional baseball, gathered in a cir- 
cle around the bandstand. Swaying back 
and forth with their arms wrapped 
around each other, they sang Heart from 
the musical. Damn Yankees. (“When 
your luck is battin' zero /Get your chin 
up off the floor; /Mister you can be a 
hero /You can open any door, there's 
nothin' to it but to do it. /You gotta 
have heart /Miles 'n miles 'n miles of 
heart. . . .") Next they sang God Bless 
America. And then, as the clock struck 
midnight, they all turned back into 
pumpkins. 

No. they didn't, not really, for some- 
where in the delirious weeks leading up 
to their victory over Baltimore, the Mets 
had been touched with permanent mag- 
ic. Of course, no world championship 
will ever be the same again, either, as Ce- 
cilia Swoboda pointed out to her hus- 
band the next morning in their home 
on Long Island. Ron Swoboda was talk- 
ing — and talking and talking — about 
what had been one of the biggest upsets 
in World Series history when Cecilia 
smiled. “Ron," she said, "you can only 
win it for the first time once." 

About the same time Al Weis, a man 
who hits a home run about as often as 
Gil Hodges smiles during a World Se- 
ries game, thought again about the 


homer that had tied Baltimore in the sev- 
enth inning of the fifth and final game. 
During eight years in the major leagues, 
both with the Chicago White Sox and 
New York, Weis had gone to bat more 
than 600 times before home crowds with- 
out hitting a homer. But he got hold of 
a fastball from the Orioles' Dave Mc- 
Nally and began to run as fast as he 
could. “When I got near second base," 
he said, "I started hearing the crowd 
roar and thought something must have 
happened. I guess I don't know how to 
react to a home run. I only know how 
to react to singles and doubles." 

Also that day, as he cleared out his 
locker in Shea. Ken Boswell looked at 
the stack of mail before him. The hard- 
hitting second baseman had batted .422 
through the Mets' stretch drive and had 
led the team with five runs batted in 
against the Atlanta Braves during the 
National League playoffs. As a bachelor 
from Austin, Texas he receives a lot of 
mail. "The girls from Brooklyn." Bos- 
well said, “keep writing and inviting me 
to go over and try their spaghetti, but 
they'd have a better chance if they tried 
spareribs. After I woke up this morning 
I went down into the street and some peo- 
ple were saying, 'There goes Ken Bos- 
well.’ When I get home to Austin they 
are going to have a Welcome Home Ken 
Boswell Parade. I hope they mean me 
and not some other Ken Boswell." 

Despite all the things said by the Mets 
about their inspired victory, it remained 


for Earl Weaver, the manager of the Ori- 
oles, to put his finger on the heart of 
the matter. After thinking over his team's 
defeat for two days, Weaver said, "We 
hit the ball right where they could show 
off their defensive ability." Almost un- 
believably. after the first game nearly 
half of the balls hit by the Orioles for 
outs went toward either Shortstop Bud 
Harrelson or Centerfielder Tommie 
Agee, the two strongest gloves in the 
New York defense. Harrelson had a spec- 
tacular Scries, going into the hole be- 
tween third and short time and again 
to turn a hit into an out, and it will be 
a long time before anybody forgets 
Agee's play in center. 

But the 66th World Series will be re- 
membered for many things. Those were 
not really angels in the Met outfield; 
they were the Flying Wallendas. Donn 
Clendenon set a record for a five-game 
World Series by hitting three home runs 
and he only got into four of the games. 
For the first time in 35 years a man- 
ager, Baltimore's Weaver, got bounced 
from a Series game. When the Mets final- 
ly clinched the championship, a blizzard 
of ticker tape settled over Manhattan; 
and at Shea Stadium fans pulled up 
chunks of turf, festooning themselves 
with the magic sod as if its new-estab- 
lished healing qualities could cure all 
continued 

With victory, tons of paper cascaded on New 
York, and Manager Git Hodges smiled at last. 
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THE METS continued 

their fears and ills as merely walking 
upon it had cured those of their heroes. 

The reason for the emotional binge, 
of course, was that just a short while be- 
fore the Mets really had been pumpkins. 
Five days before the Series started, Ca- 
sey Stengel, who alone made the Mets 
something to talk about eight years ago. 
stood in the victorious clubhouse after 
the playoff scries against Atlanta. “Yes, 
yes. yes," said Stengel, "it's taken eight 
years but now the people are beginning 
to know their names!” Tom Seaver and 
Jerry Koosnian and Cleon Jones, of 


course: but now Weis, Harrelson, Swo- 
boda, Jerry Grole. Art Shamsky, Gary 
Gentry and Nolan Ryan, too. They were 
being talked about, admittedly as the 
urchins who threw the snowballs that 
knocked the stovepipe hats off the au- 
tocrats’ heads. 

In their first bungling year as a base- 
ball team the Mets lost 120 games, and 
a saying developed around New York 
that went, “I've been a Met fan all my 
life." By 1967 New York had done all 
to baseball that could be done to it, 
and the natives were growing restless. 
During that year the Mets put uniforms 


on 54 different players with results that 
arc still frightening. Players sent their 
laundry out and had to have friends 
pick it up for them and mail it on to 
their next destination. The fans couldn’t 
tell the players with a scorecard. 

In spring training this year Manager 
Gil Hodges explained how he felt about 
the constant shifting of personnel. "It 
doesn’t do anything but breed unrest 
among the players," he said. “There's 
no feeling of security knowing you may 
be the next to go. Those days are over.” 

Thisyear the Mets got to the World Se- 
ries by using only 29 men, and their fol- 


Three innings later, this time with the bases loaded, Agee raced to his left for Paul Blair’s drive and made, if possible, an even better catch. 






lowers knew who they were watching. 
Even the banners improved. Gone were 
the derogatory signs, as Shea Stadium’s 
peculiar art form assumed a positive note 
that made the place more fun than ever 
before. As the Mets drove toward the di- 
vision championship a large sign made of 
reflecting tape appeared high above 
home plate, let’s glow mets! During 
the Series a sign greeted Baltimore’s huge 
slugger, Boog Powell, with a 500 pound 
bird. And in the victory crush on the 
field after the Orioles had been defeated 
for the fourth straight time, a youngster 
held a placard that said, tweet tweet. 


The Mets seemed to have a unique 
rapport with their fans and talked 
about them frequently. They didn’t 
resent it even when they were booed. 
Ed Kranepool won a game in July 
and got a tremendous ovation. Often 
the brunt of jokes, he said, "The last 
time they cheered me was when I 
signed.’’ Swoboda, after striking out 
five times in one game, said, "They 
booed the hell out of me and if I was 
them I would have followed me home 
and booed me there, too.” 

Swoboda obviously learned something 
that day. In the Series he batted .400, 

continued 



As the ball faded into deep right center field, Agee dove, sprawled and had It In his glove. 



Gary Gentry, who never hits, did against 
Baltimore, with a two-run double to center. 



THE METS continued 



In fourth game Cleon Jones slid hard to steal a hit from Dave Johnson. 


Ron Swoboda saved the game with catch on Brooks Robinson. 


drove in the winning run of the final 
game and made two magnificent catch- 
es. All the Mets, in fact, showed in 
the Series that they had come a long, 
long way. Following their defeat in 
the first Series game, their pitching set- 
tled down — something it was unable 
to do in the playoffs. After Don Bu- 
ford’s first-inning homer, when it seemed 
that Baltimore was about to decimate 
the Mets, only one Oriole leadoff man 
reached base in the next 26 innings. 
Only four times in all did an Oriole 
start an inning with a hit. 

Baltimore’s failure to handle New 
York pitching was most evident when 
Buford, Paul Blair, Brooks Robinson 



Ump Crawford's finger ousted Ear! Weaver. 


and Dave Johnson were at bat. These 
four hit a composite .080 for the Series 
and did not produce one extra base 
hit after Buford’s fourth-inning double 
in the first game. Of the skimpy total 
of 23 hits that the Orioles collected, 
five came out of the ninth spot in the 
order. And of the nine runs batted in by 
Baltimore three were accounted for by 
Pitchers McNally and Mike Cuellar. 

If there was a turning point in the Se- 
ries it came in the second inning of the 
third game, with the Mets leading 1-0 
on Agee’s leadoff homer. With two out, 
Grote, who caught all five games, walked 
and was moved to second by Harrelson’s 
single. Jim Palmer threw a terrible pitch 

continued 



Orioles crumbled in 10th when Don Buford ( left) lost Jerry Qrote's double. Mark Belanger ( center) missed it and Paul Blair watched. 



Series’ most controversial play came In the 
10th Inning of the fourth game. Pinch Hitter 
J. C. Marlin laid down a perfect bunt and Pitch- 
er Pete Richert and Hendricks scrambled for 
It (above). But Richert's throw to first hit Mar- 
tin on the wrist ( right), permitting the winning 
run to score. The fact that Martin ran illegally 
inside baseline went unnoticed at the time. 
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to Gentry, who promptly drove it into 
right center for a double to score Grote 
and Harrelson. In 74 at bats during the 
regular season and the playoffs. Gentry, 
one player who has never been accused 
of being a "pretty good hitter for a pitch- 
er." batted home only a single run and 
hit but a solitary double. He was sweat- 
ing out an 0-for-28 slump when he 
jumped on Palmer's bad pitch. 

The third game may well turn out to 
be the best that Tommie Agee will ever 
play; it probably is the most spectacular 
World Series game that any centerfielder 
has ever enjoyed. Agee is easily the best 
example of Gil Hodges' patience. Twen- 
ty-seven different players had worked 
in center field for New York before Agee 
arrived in 1968 from the Chicago White 
Sox. On the first pitch of spring train- 
ing that year he was hit in the head by 
Bob Gibson of the Cardinals, and early 
in the regular season he went through 
an 0-for-34 slump. He hit only .171 in 
Shea Stadium and seemed to take the 
Great Circle Route under fly balls. He 
was pressing. But, although he could 
not seem to do anything right, Hodges 
kept playing him, telling Agee not to 
quit on himself. 

At first, 1969 was not an easy year 
for Agee, either. He encountered slumps 
and Hodges benched him but. as the 
Mets played good ball, Agee became a 
vital man in the attack. He started ral- 
lies on offense and stopped the oppo- 
sition with fine catches in the outfield. 

But nothing he did in the regular sea- 
son approached his third-game perform- 
ance. Behind 3-0. Baltimore started what 
looked like a big rally in the fourth in- 
ning by putting two runners on with 
two out and Elrod Hendricks at bat. Nor- 
mally a pull hitter, Hendricks hit a pitch 
to deep left center, and Agee, shaded to- 
ward right, went galloping after the ball. 
He caught it two steps from the wall 
with a spectacular backhand catch to 
end the inning. Three innings later, af- 
ter an even longer run, he dove to res- 
cue a potential triple with the bases load- 
ed. Agee had made a difference of five 
runs on defense with his fielding and 
one on offense with his homer as New 

Winning Pitcher Jerry Koosman and the Se- 
ries' outstanding hitter, Donn Clendenon. 
gleefully welcomed home Ron Swoboda, 
whose eighth-inning double brought in the 
winning run in the fifth and triumphant game. 


York won 5-0. The crowd of 56.335 at 
Shea Stadium sensed for the first time 
that the Orioles, doubtless a very fine 
team, could be had by the Mets. 

New York's drive to the division 
championship, the National League pen- 
nant and finally the World Champion- 
ship was surrounded by such hysteria 
and commercialized sentimentality that 
certain hard statistics were all but over- 
looked. The foremost of these shows how 
well New York played in Shea Stadi- 
um. From the middle of August through 
their final victory in the Series, the Mets 
won 26 of 31 games there — a percentage 
of .839. Before their final playoff vic- 
tory over the Braves, New York pitch- 
ers gave up only six home runs in their 
last 253 innings played at Shea, a re- 
markable accomplishment since Shea 
Stadium is considered by home-run hit- 
ters as a hitting successor to the Mets' 
ancestral home, the Polo Grounds. Lit- 
tle wonder Baltimore had trouble. 

The Orioles must now suffer through 
a long winter after what had been, until 
they met the Mets, a superior season. 
When Bowie Kuhn, the imposing new 
Commissioner of Baseball, shook hands 
with Weaver after the Series he said, 
"I've just congratulated the Mets and 
told them they'd beaten the best damn 
team in sight." The Orioles certainly 
were, and had it not been for an amaz- 
ing catch here, a miraculous stab there 
they might have reversed the whole 
course of what, mystically, the whole 
country had begun to regard as inevi- 
table — the triumph of the rankest un- 
derdogs. Instead, they return to Balti- 
more, where only a million watched them 
this year and perhaps fewer will care to 
view them the next. 

Probably no man has suffered through 
a more frustrating Series than Frank 
Robinson. When he wasn't being walked 
by the careful Met pitchers, Robinson 
hit the ball hard — once for a home run, 
in the fifth and last game. But four of 
his smashes ended in nothing but beau- 
tiful outs. As Baltimore packed for its 
return home, Robinson said, "I'm aw- 
fully disappointed it all had to end this 
way for us. It would be silly to try and 
take anything away from the Mets be- 
cause they just played great ball. But 
don't forget about us. We'll be back." 

Now the Mets feel that they will be 
back, too. but search and you will not 
find a man in the entire organization who 
thought that 1969 would be a year in 


which the team would win its division 
championship, let alone a World Series. 
This was to be a season in which the club 
became respectable and might even finish 
as high as third in the East. Just the year 
before they had wound up 16 games be- 
low .500 and in ninth place, 24 games be- 
hind pennant-winning St. Louis. 

It was absurd to think that New York 
could win 100 games. But the Mets did. 
It is equally absurd to believe that those 
100 games were won with luck. If one 
holds to the baseball cliche that the 
breaks tend to equal out, then maybe 
the Mets were repaid all in one season 
for seven long years of bad breaks. 

But, more important, the Mets were 
a hungry club and gave of themselves 
as teams do only in novels. Only four 
of them had been regulars for as long 
as three years. It was a smart team. Of 
the 27 men who contributed to New 
York's rise, 22 had been to college — a 
remarkable percentage for a baseball 
club. And it was a team that was being 
prodded from underneath. This year the 
Met farm system produced four pennants 
in the minor leagues, twice as many as 
any other organization, which means 
that more good new Mets are on their 
way up. 

Looking them over last week. Ted 
Williams said that he saw the possibility 
of the Mets becoming a dynasty, and 
it is pretty hard to doubt anything 
Teddy Ballgame says these days. Al- 
though dynasties have a way of lasting 
for about a year in the National League, 
the Mets. bless 'em. always seem to 
defy established principles. With their 
victory justly acclaimed as a triumph 
for baseball, it may be hoped that any 
residual tarnish from the hyperbole of 
Madison Avenue and New York poli- 
ticians will soon wear off, leaving only 
the warm success that is likely to en- 
dure and honor the sport. 

Anyone who drove away from Shea 
Stadium last week, past candy stores, 
playgrounds and lots in Queens and Nas- 
sau County, had to notice youngsters 
by the thousands throwing phantom 
baseballs and diving to make catches 
that really could not be made. The kids 
were dreaming that they were Agee, 
Jones and Swoboda; Seaver, Koosman 
and Gentry; Harrelson, Weis and Clen- 
denon. And older people dreamed, too, 
and wondered if during any five days in 
their entire lives they had tried as hard 
as the Mets did. end 
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THE VIEW FROM 
THE BOTTOM 


The Chicago Bears and the New Orleans Saints have 
perfect records— 0 and 5. This doesn't mean they're 
the worst teams in the NFL ( the 49ers are no world- 
beaters), but the fans are beginning to throw things. 


CHICAGO, CHICAGO, THAT TOTTERING TOWN by ROBERT F. JONES 


S omething is gravely wrong with Chi- 
cago. You can't tell it from looking 
at the town, for Chicago has always come 
on heavy. City of the big shoulders, as 
they say. New buildings stud the sky- 
line with some of the most innovative 
architecture in North America. The 
shops in the Loop jingle with paying cus- 
tomers of all colors. The traffic along 
Lake Shore Drive runs thick and con- 
fident, arterial blood coursing through 
the heartland, as they also say. Pleasure 
boats prowl along the breakwaters of 
the loveliest waterfront on the Great 
Lakes, slim barks and gutsy powerboats 
sailing, it seems, to some Byzantium of 
the blessed. One thinks of Yeats. But 
then the image fades, and Chicago ap- 
pears in its true colors. A loser. Not 
even the Second City anymore, but the 
one city that has to blow it. For the 
stale smell of defeat lingers in every dark 
corner of Chicago, and not even the 
coarse, cold wind off Lake Michigan can 
scour it clean. 

If sport can serve as a barometer of 
social change, the glass is falling fast in 
Chicago. In the jukeboxes of Old Town, 
the city's rather pale imitation of Green- 
wich Village, a favorite is The Cub Song: 
Hey , hey, holy mackerel. 

The Cubs are on their way. 

They got the hustle, they got the 
muscle. 

Yes, the Cubs are on their way. 
Disenchanted Cub fans play it over 
and over again. Chicago's basketball 
team, the Bulls, has no fight song on 
the Old Town hit parade, but after los- 
ing two of three maybe they don't 
rate one. The Black Hawks, playing 
without holdout Bobby Hull, have 
dropped five in a row. As for the 
White Sox, they might as well have 
played their entire schedule in Mil- 


waukee for all their fans cared. But 
the real crusher is the Bears. This is 
where Chicago's pride lives. The Mon- 
sters of the Midway. The brass-knuck- 
led scions of the House of Halas. 
And what are the Bears this year? Last. 

Against the Minnesota Vikings — a 
team that hadn't beaten Chicago since 
1965 — the Bears cranked out just three 
yards rushing in the entire second 
half. Gale Sayers, once known as the 
finest runner in the game, has gained 
a total of 220 yards in 68 carries. 
Work it out: 3.25 yards a carry. Phys- 
ically, at least, Sayers is fully recovered 
from his knee surgery of last year. Psy- 
chologically, the Kansas whirlwind has 
diminished to little more than a dust 
devil. Y ou can see it even in practice, run- 
ning an off-tackle slant as if someone 
was about to coldcock him. 

And if Sayers' impotence isn't enough, 
the Bears are suffering from other less 
predictable failures. Mac Percival, once 
one of the most consistent field-goal kick- 
ers. had two kicks blocked in the first 
four games. Then there's Quarterback 
Jack Concannon. It's almost too easy 
to blame Concannon for everything 
wrong with the Bear offense. Ironically 
enough, his passing this year is his best 
ever: 60^,', completions. Yet Jack still 
throws late — after his receivers have 
made their breaks. Or runs too early — 
before his targets have got clear. Dick 
Gordon, his best wide receiver, has bro- 
ken loose countless times, only to look 
back and see Concannon sacked or 
sprinting. "I'm out there and I'm open,” 
says Gordon, with a touch of self-pity. 
■'That's my job and I'm doing it.” 

Add to all this the matter of breaks, 
and you begin to understand what Ed 
O'Bradovich, the wicked defensive end. 
means when he laments, "If it wasn't 


for bad luck, we wouldn't have any luck 
at all.” For example, in the Viking game, 
which the Bears lost 31-0. backup Safe- 
ty Garry Lyle burst through to block a 
field-goal attempt by Fred Cox from the 
Bear 47. The ball bounced off Lyle's 
chest and back into Cox's arms, and 
the startled kicker scampered to the Bear 
29 for a first down. From there, the Vi- 
kings pushed to the Bear six. but were 
thrown back to the eight. Then Joe Kapp, 
the Viking quarterback, overthrew Gene 
Washington in the end zone, but a Bear 
defender interfered, and the Vikings had 
first and goal on the one. Kapp passed 
for the touchdown, and the game was 
out of reach. The Bears talk a lot about 
fate. Says Dick Gordon, "Zeus must 
really be mad at us." 

All right, now we get to the really 
bad stuff. During the third quarter of 
the Viking game, which happened to be 
the Bears' home opener, the fans turned 
vicious. Those who didn't walk out be- 
gan shouting abuse. Some even threw 
bottles at the players. Wide Receiver Bob 
Wallace was hit on the helmet with an 
empty gin bottle. The same voices that 
only three years ago were snarling de- 
rision at Quarterback Rudy Bukich 
began to chant: "We want Rudy!" The 
Wrigley Field staff say they have never 
seen Chicago fans in so foul a mood. 

The rage has even spilled over into 
public print— a real breakthrough in Chi- 
cago, where the papers and TV stations 
are traditionally apologists for the teams. 
Now you can read that "The [Bear] of- 
fense has joined the Peace Corps," or 
that Guard George Seals "could have 
stayed home and watched the game on 
TV for all he contributed to the Bears' 
operation.” One of the lamer lines re- 
lates to Chicago's bright young coach: 
"Hang down your head, Jim Dooley, 
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hang down your head and cry." In fact, 
a Daily News sports editor recently ran 
an open letter to George Halas: "Papa 
Bear, come back. ... Jim Dooley is a 
nice young man. but what the Bears 
need is a grouchy old man, one who is 
willing to kick them in the billfolds or 
other parts of their anatomy." 

In the cocktail lounges and cafeterias 
rumors are rife that the old man will in- 
deed return as head coach — another 
manifestation of Chicago's malaise, for 
the old man is not coming back. He is 
74. and he just can't do it anymore. 
Not that Halas is failing. His jaw is as 
firm as ever, and his handshake even 
firmer. Says Ed McCaskey, Papa Bear's 
son-in-law. "He has faith in this kid." 

At 39. Jim Dooley is hardly a kid. A 
tall, horn-rimmed kind of guy who once 
was an offensive end and later inherited 
the defensive-coaching job vacated by 
George Allen, Dooley is one of the few 
NFL coaches who has experience both 
ways. His main problem is that he's too 
much the gentleman. "When Dooley 
iells you to kill." says one Bear, "you've 
just got to laugh. He wasn't that kind 
of a ballplayer." After the Viking de- 
bacle Dooley got tough. As the Bears 
prepared for last Sunday's do-or-die 
game with Detroit. Dooley worked his 
team mercilessly. Practices ran for 2 Vi 
hours, with contact scrimmages culmi- 
nating the drills. Throughout the week, 
the tone of the team was sullen, intro- 
spective. George Seals talked to no one, 
Dick Butkus hit everyone and Corner- 
back Bennie McRae worried out loud. 
"I've never seen our effort and the re- 
sults so far out of proportion." he said. 
At the end of Friday's workout Dooley 
resorted to rhetoric. He promised that 
the Bears would "come back." using 
the phrase at least five times in a stri- 
dent voice and warning that any player 
who didn't put out I00 r ; would soon 
be unemployed. The Bears stood at at- 
tention throughout the speech. 

"There are no quitters on this team," 
said Center Mike Pyle after the prac- 
tice. "We’re better than 0 and 4. But it 
gets to you. I haven't even been reading 
the papers. I've been hiding out." Pyle 
looked at the empty stands, the autumnal 
sun barely taking the chill off the air. "I 
grew up in this town," he said, "and 
I used to sit in those stands and 
growl at the Bears. But when I start- 
ed to play I began to get hot at the 
fans. Still, they see it like it is. We're 


losers right now. It's up to us to win." 

Game day in Detroit broke in keep- 
ing with the Bears' mood. A relentless, 
soaking rain turned the field in Tiger Sta- 
dium into a swamp even before the kick- 
off. Both coaches were starting reserve 
quarterbacks, Detroit's Joe Schmidt go- 
ing with sccond-year-man Greg Lan- 
dry — since Bill Munson had broken his 
throwing hand a week earlier in the 
Green Bay game — and Jim Dooley, 
looking to a future of sorts, starting his 
southpaw rookie, Bobby Douglass. Four 
minutes into the second quarter Doug- 
lass hit Bob Wallace with a 32-yard 
touchdown pass. It was the first time this 
year that the Bears had opened the 
scoring, but the Lions came right back 
with a touchdown to make it 7-7. "Well." 
said one Chicago sportswriter, "it was 
fun while it lasted." 

He was right. Detroit began the sec- 


ond half with a 70-yard drive that ter- 
minated in a 20-yard field goal by Errol 
Mann. Although Dooley kept Sayers on 
the bench for most of the srtrond half, 
feeling his heavy backs would be more 
effective on the muddy field. Douglass 
was able to move the Bears into field- 
goal range. Then Zeus frowned, and Per- 
cival missed from the 38. There it was. 
Percival now 2 for 8 on the season. Doo- 
ley turned to Concannon, but to no avail. 
Mann kicked a 46-yard field goal and 
the Lions won 13-7. 

That spelled 0 and 5 — the worst start 
for a Bear team since 1945. Oh. those 
poor, downtrodden Bears! As the game 
ended an announcer alerted the 54.732 
fans in Tiger Stadium to stay around 
for a Little League game immediately 
after the gun. "No." yelled a Chicago 
sportswriter, "this is the Little League 
game. Later we get the pros." 

CONTINUED 
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FROM THE BOTTOM conlinunl 


WHEN THE SAINTS GO STUMBLING OUT 


In sunny, windswept Tulane Stadium 
I last Sunday, 80,636 hyperexcited New 
Orleanians howled, stomped, booed and 
occasionally cheered through 2 Vi hours 
of what may be the country's best vari- 
ety show. They saw a huge hot-air bal- 
loon, a thousand pigeons, five thousand 
red-and-whitc toy balloons and the 
Baltimore Colts go into orbit; and the 
only sour note was that their beloved 
Saints couldn't get off the ground and 
lost by a score of 30-10. 

Not that losing is a unique experience. 
This was the fifth straight defeat for the 
Saints, giving them a perfect record — 0 
and 5. Usually, when a team gets off to 
so miserable a start, the fans stay home 
and watch TV, but not in New Orleans. 
Although it booed the Saints lustily now 
and again, it was an astonishingly good- 
natured crowd. 

In part this may have been due to the 
harum-scarum, hell-for-leather game the 
Saints play. They go at it with fervor 
and a kind of contagious abandon, and 
when they trailed off the field at the 
end of the afternoon the crowd gave 
them a great big hand. 


by TEX MAULE 

Unfortunately, the Saints caught the 
Colts bounding back from a disappoint- 
ing month and John Unitas at his im- 
peccable best; he completed 20 of 28 
passes for 319 yards and three touch- 
downs. Although New Orleans Quar- 
terback Billy Kilmer was no slouch him- 
self. hitting 20 of 35 for 219 yards, what- 
ever small chance the Saints had to win 
was nullified by dropped passes, fum- 
bles, interceptions and untimely penal- 
ties. Nonetheless, the impression was 
that, given enough time, the Saints will 
someday go marching in. 

Among other misfortunes, the team 
had to do without the strong moral sup- 
port of Owner John Mccom Jr. on the 
sideline during the first half. Mecom went 
into a local hospital last Friday in prep- 
aration for an operation for diverticulitis. 
He made it to the game, but his doctors 
insisted he watch from the press box. 
They wasted their breath. With the Saints 


trailing 16 0 at the half, Mecom went 
down on the field, taking his customary 
position on the sideline. And the Saints 
did better with Little John on their lev- 
el — they scored 10 points and held the 
Colts to 14. 

New Orleanians arc not new to ad- 
versity or to unusual behavior by their 
leaders. In 1967, for instance, when the 
Saints were awarded their NFL fran- 
chise, Mayor Victor Hugo Schiro, a Joe 
Kuharich-typc magician with words, 
said. "After an exhaustive investigation 
the league decided that New Orleans was 
indeed a big-league city, that its lead- 
ership was Johnny Unitas-ish.” 

It may be that Mayor Schiro wasn't 
voicing a majority opinion. In one Mar- 
di Gras parade a New Orleans voter 
cast a decidedly negative ballot against 
Schiro— he threw a bag of manure at 
him. The mayor leaped nimbly out of 
the way, letting the Mardi Gras queen. 



John Mecom Jr., at 30 the youngest NFL owner, stands in the splendor of his New Orleans apartment, tie says he's sticking with Coach Tom Fears. 
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who was sitting next to him on the re- 
viewing stand, take a direct hit. “It was 
hilarious," said the mayor later. 

New Orleanians are also, obviously, 
passionate. They have taken the Saints 
to their hearts much as New Yorkers em- 
braced the Mets during their pre-world 
championship days. But theirs is not 
the uncritical love New York lavished 
on the Mets. When the Saints are hav- 
ing a bad day, which, being young and 
relatively unskilled, they do more often 
than not. the fans are apt to boo them 
and, more concretely, to bombard of- 
ficials with empty beer cans or what- 
ever other missiles come to hand. No 
one has yet pinked Mecom, who at 30 
is the youngest owner in the NFL, al- 
though he normally presents a handsome 
target, prowling the sideline, exhorting 
his heroes, somewhat to the dismay of 
the other owners and to the displeasure 
of Commissioner Pete Rozelle. 

Mecom, who is as big as most of his 
(potball players (6' 3', 215 pounds) and 
who briefly played for Oklahoma be- 
fore an injury ended his career, has an 
almost irrefutable answer to requests that 
he retire to the press box or to a seat in 
the stands. "If I had wanted a scat in 
the stands,” he says, “1 could have 
bought one each Sunday for S6. I own 
the club and I want to be where the ac- 
tion is.” 

In the Saints' maiden season Mecom 
got so close to the action that he was 
bawled out by Rozelle. The Saints were 
playing the Giants in Yankee Stadium 
when a free-for-all broke out among the 
players. In the course of battle a group 
of Giants fell upon Doug Atkins, the 
Saints' 39-year-old defensive end, and 
Mecom rushed onto the field to help 
his fallen player. Freeman White, then 
in his second year with the Giants, took 
a swipe at Mecom with his helmet — a 
sign of immaturity, since veterans keep 
their helmets on their heads when a fight 
breaks out. Mecom dodged the swing 
and hit White in the belly with a right 
hook, dropping him. The oflicials rushed 
in and succeeded in breaking up the me- 
lee and escorted Mecom — who may have 
the dubious honor of being the only 
owner in NFL history to score a one- 
punch victory over an opposing player- 
off the field. When Mecom's departure 
was shown on instant replay, his figure 
was thoughtfully circled with light to 
make sure the fans recognized him. 

Despite the fact that Rozelle disci- 


plined him, Mecom persists in remaining 
on the sidelines, but he has learned his 
manners. “I've never heard him second- 
guess the coaches or get in a beef with 
the officials,” says George Owen, Me- 
com's representative with the players and 
his right-hand man. “He is a perfect gen- 
tleman on the sidelines." 

Whether it is because of Mecom's deep 
personal involvement with his players 
or because of the morale-building abil- 
ity of Head Coach Tom Fears, the Saints, 
despite their losing record, are a close- 
knit, ebullient group. One day last week, 
as they prepared for their game with Bal- 
timore on the practice field Mecom built 
for them, they were loose and confident 
and spending a good bit of time kid- 
ding Doug Atkins about his dog. This 
animal was tied at the edge of the field, 
where he was sleeping. In the dressing 
room after practice Atkins handled him 
gently, showing a friend a series of deep 
slashes on the dog's neck. 

"His name's Rebel,” said Atkins. 
"He's a pit bull and a hell of a fighter. 
Matched him with a Doberman last night 
and the Doberman gave him fits for four 
or five minutes, but ol' Rebel never quit. 
Why. he can fight at full speed for 35, 
40 minutes and he finally wore that Do- 
berman right down. Got him down and 
probably would have killed him, but ol' 
Rebel ain't got any teeth. Had to gum 
the Doberman until he quit.” 

Rebel walked into a corner, moving 
gingerly, as if he were aching, and then 
flopped down. He's a good-looking 
black-and-white creature, gentle and 
friendly with humans. 

"His muscles are sore." Atkins said. 
"Just like me on Monday after a ball 
game. Takes a while to get rid of the 
aches and pains." 

"He don't know quit." another play- 
er said. "Makes no difference how big 
the other dog is, ol' Rebel just keeps 
goin'. And Doug don't make no easy 
matches for him, cither. You'd figure 
he'd match him with a cocker spaniel 
or something once in a while, just for a 
breather, but he never does. He don't 
get any more easy contests than we do." 

The fans in New Orleans, although 
they continue to come out in surprising 
numbers to watch the Saints, don't un- 
derstand that the club can't be expected 
to win consistently, since it is usually in 
tougher contests than Rebel's. It is, af- 
ter all. an expansion team with the flaws 
inherent in expansion teams, accentuated 


by a dearth of first draft choices. 

Mecom traded a first draft pick for 
Green Bay's Jim Taylor in 1967, then 
was assessed a 1969 first draft choice 
and forced to give San Francisco the 
Saints' J968 first draft pick. Tackle Kev- 
in Hardy, for signing End Dave Parks 
after he had played out his option with 
the 49ers. As a result Fears has had to 
try to put together a representative team 
with veterans obtained in the expansion 
draft and draft choices selected after the 
cream of the college crop had been 
skimmed, and he has done a fine job 
with the material. 

Fears is a tall, balding man who wears 
a gold watch with a black face, a re- 
ward for playing with the 1951 Los An- 
geles Ram championship team. He got 
a gold ring with a diamond as an as- 
sistant coach for the Packers during the 
Vince Lombardi championship era. So 
far. all the Saints have given him are a 
slightly harried expression and a some- 
what doubtful view of the future. 

"I know how it is," he said one night 
before the Baltimore game. "When a 
team is losing. the coach goes. Thai's pro 
football, but I hope I get time to bring this 
team on. They are real tough competi- 
tors. I've never seen this group quit.” 

Last Friday, several radio stations re- 
ported that Fears had been fired, prompt- 
ing Mecom to issue a denial from his 
hospital bed. "I'm the owner and Fears 
is the coach, and I think he's a good 
one," he said. Mecom had been watch- 
ing a housewife-oriented variety show 
on a color television set and seemed hap- 
py to be able to talk football. "I've made 
Some mistakes as an owner and I guess 
I'll make some more," he continued. 
"But I stick by my people. I know Tom 
needs time." 

After the game Mecom returned to 
the hospital. He has a million-dollar 
home in Houston and a pieil-a-terre in 
New Orleans over the Saints' offices on 
St. Charles Avenue. This apartment is 
a modest affair of six bedrooms, a kitch- 
en equipped to feed an army and a liv- 
ing room the size of a basketball court. 

Mecom will miss the next two or three 
Saint games, and by the time he is re- 
leased from the hospital his club may 
have won one. After all, four of their 
five losses have been to top contenders. 
Unfortunately, the Saints are in much 
the same shape as Rebel. They have un- 
limited courage and enthusiasm, but not 
enough teeth. eho 
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Russell is gone , Aleindor and Hawkins are here , new coaches run three key 
clubs and nothing will ever he the same again. The shifts in talent bring the 
teams closer together , increasing the enjoyment of fans but complicating the 
chores of forecasters like our own Frank Deford. To reflect all the changes 
through competitive performance , Deford here bases his scouting reports and 
prophecies on preseason exhibition games involving all 14 NBA squads. 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


The Bullets had the best regular-season 
record and the worst playoff record in 
the league last year, the latter distinction 
courtesy of the Knicks, who beat them 
four straight. It is not fair to say, though, 
that the Bullets, like some other Mary- 
land treats — crabs and Colts — are good 
only in season. The Bullets staggered 
into the playoffs with scarcely a sound 
muscle. The Knickssuffercd injuries, too, 
but the New York survivors turned out 
to be the best first unit in the league. Sig- 
nificantly. those five men were on the 
floor in Salem. Va. when the first ball 
of the 1969 NBA exhibition season went 
up. The K nick starters are a 1 1 good shoot- 
ers and all move well without the ball, 
so when Walt Frazier — the portrait of 
Oscar Robertson as a young man— gets 
double-teamed as he penetrates, he finds 
an open man who can hit. In the four 
games last spring he made nearly as 


many assists as the whole Baltimore 
team. Remembering how they had been 
picked clean by Frazier's passes the Bul- 
lets were less disposed in Salem to help 
out when he slipped through the pe- 
rimeter. preferring to stay with their own 
men. So Frazier shot more himself, went 
9 for 1 1 and broke open the game. Only 
the most sophisticated team defense can 
thwart New York. Unlike its opponents, 
Baltimore concentrates more on indi- 
vidual play when it has the ball. "We 
have a lot of plays, but they are geared 
to create one-on-one situations,” says 
Coach Gene Shuc. the last flattop on 
your block. Indeed, it is the Bullets' team 
joke that their defense is so tough be- 
cause four guys out of the five are al- 
ways able to rest on offense. It works 
out pretty well, however, because the 
man with the ball most of the time is 
Earl Monroe, who has made the Bul- 
lets an extension of his own flamboyant 
style. Nevertheless, it took the addition 
of Wes Unscld. rebounding and whip- 
ping the ball out on the break, to make 
Baltimoreawinncr. Unscld. a6'7 ^"cen- 
ter, earned his MVP, beating out New 
York Center Willis Reed for the honor. 
Unseld gets more rebounds than the 


Knick captain, but then Reed has more 
dependable rebound help from Dave De- 
Busschere. Opponents may try sagging 
more on Unseld this year, testing his 
jumper, but no one can afford that lux- 
ury with Reed. The Knicks* biggest edge 
is on defense, though. They can press 
all over, and they are hard to attack at 
any one spot, because in Reed. DcBus- 
schere and Frazier they have a superb 
defensive player at each position. Bal- 
timore, on the other hand, has only one 
man who is in that class, the handsome 
and husky-throated Gus Johnson, and, 
not surprisingly, he is sometimes called 
on to defend against guards and centers 
as well as the strong forwards like De- 
Busschere. The Bullets need his speed 
and versatility to repeat, but he is a pe- 
rennial Purple Heart; he went out after 
49 games last year with a serious knee 
injury. The year's biggest comeback, of 
course, has been made by Knick For- 
ward Dave Stallworth, who sat out the 
last two years after having a heart at- 

eoniinued 

Up in the air to shoot, Walt Frazier spots an 
open teammate and passes off instead, foil- 
ing the attempt at a block by Wes Unseld. 
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tack. He will make it tougher for Caz- 
zie Russell and assorted other forwards 
to find playing time. “It’s not my con- 
cern.” says Red Holzman, the phleg- 
matic Knick coach. ‘'They'll solve that 
for themselves.” A trade for a guard 
would be another way. 


CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA 


The 76crs were the highest-scoring team 
in the league last year and the Royals 
were the best shooters, but both burned 
out early. Cincinnati lacked depth only 
less than discipline; often some players 


passed up team travel and flew about 
the country to games as it suited them. 
There was no trouble like that on the 
76crs. Indeed, Jack Ramsay may be the 
most respected as well as the best coach 
in the sport today. Philadelphia failed 
to catch Baltimore and then lost to Bos- 
ton in the playoffs because it was worn 
down, especially in the front court, where 
strong centers and offensive forwards 
beat the 76er big men. Now Luke Jack- 
son is back at a slim 248, with a re- 
paired Achilles’ tendon, which should 
make the 76ers tougher in the pivot, 
and Ramsay thinks he has licked the 
other deficiencies by placing more em- 
phasis on conditioning and by picking 
up Jim Washington from Chicago for 
Chet Walker. Washington has more 
stamina and mobility than Walker and 
better looks than anybody in the NBA, 


but for the 76ers to win on the deal he 
will have to attack the boards and do bet- 
ter against big forwards than he has in 
the past. With three top guards who, 
against some teams, are used together — 
Hal Greer moving up front — the 76ers 
will run more than ever. “About 15% 
of the time you get a natural break; 
maybe a quarter of the time you have 
no chance,” Ramsay says. “It’s that oth- 
er 60% that we want to try to make the 
break as much as possible.” 

At the other extreme, the Royals set 
up patiently last year and on defense 
played what amounted to a passive, 
sloughing zone. A new, aggressive front 
office lured Bob Cousy in to coach and, 
in turn, he is making the team go hell-for- 
Icather on the court, the way his Celtics 
did. Of course, the Celtics had a center 
to get them the ball. The Royals' cen- 




ter, Connie Dierking, improves with age, 
but he is better at the end of a break 
than starting it. Oscar Robertson and 
Jerry Lucas assured Cousy they would 
submerge their individual styles, and they 
have never worked better together at 
what O calls “fun basketball” than they 
did in preseason games. Oscar does 
not control play so much, and Lucas 
must set up on the weak side, away from 
the ball in Cousy’s “single tandem” of- 
fense — Dierking and Forward Tom Van 
Arsdale (shifted from guard) placed side 
by side in a low post. The Royals and 
76ers recently met across the river from 
Philly. in Camden. For Cousy, it was 
his first pro coaching test. For 76er All- 
League Forward Billy Cunningham, it 
was the first appearance before Phila- 
delphia fans since he signed to play with 
the ABA in 1971. They cheered Billy lust- 


ily. Apparently fickle Philadelphians 
don't mind if you want to leave; they 
only get mad, as Joe Kuharich and Rich- 
ie Allen know, if they decide before you 
do that they want you to leave. Cousv's 
Royals did not fare so well, as Philadel- 
phia's guards forced mistakes. It was ap- 
parent why Cousy, at 4 1 , wanted to come 
out of retirement : to rest Oscar a few min- 
utes of each game, or even to give O oc- 
casional chances up front. (It would also 
have been a promotional coup, Cousy 
says candidly.) As rookie Guard Herm 
Gilliam was learning the ropes, Cousy 
could have kept the Royals moving, rev- 
ving up the action that is mounting all 
over the NBA. “You don't see that bor- 
ing one-on-one stuff much anymore, the 
big man just backing and muscling in,” 
says Jack Ramsay. “It's a better game 
now than ever before.” 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT 


Neither the Pistons nor the Bulls made 
the playoffs last year, and changes were 
inevitable. Detroit went for a new coach, 
hiring Butch van Breda Kolff perhaps 
on the assumption that after the Lakers 
he would feel at home with the usual 
clutch of Piston eccentrics. Chicago 
made two big trades and threw out the 
management whose mismanagement had 
attracted crowds as low as 348 and had 
failed to sign its first two draft choices. 
Detroit lost its top three draft picks, 
and it also lost Dave Bing to the ABA, 

continued 



At halftime of the Royals' game with Philadelphia, Bob Cousy ponders the difficulties of a rookie coach trying to change his team's style. 
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effective 1971. Then Bing missed the ex- 
hibitions because of a minor knee op- 
eration. This gave Jimmy Walker a 
chance at the spotlight, and Walker, 20 
pounds lighter, looked, at last, like the 
player he was supposed to be when the 
Pistons made him the league's first draft 
pick two years ago. Since he and Bing 
are almost carbon copies in style, how- 
ever. the problem of playing them to- 
gether w ill soon have to be faced again. 
Detroit is a most unbalanced team. It 
has an excess of guards and no big, lough 
forwards. At center, Walt Bellamy, still 
wearing his Knick socks, plays ahead 
of Otto Moore, a promising young man 
who was too thin and weak last year. 
When Detroit met Chicago recently in 
C'oldwatcr. Mich., Bellamy showed his 
customary bad hands and the inconsis- 
tency lie has long displayed when fac- 
ing the weaker teams. Unfortunately, 
because it does not have the strong for- 
ward, Detroit cannot afford to give up 
Bellamy's strength in the middle in fa- 
vor of giving Moore experience. 

Chicago won the game without much 
help from a very thin bench. The Bulls 
need a playmakcr also, but at least they 
have acquired speed up front so that 
now they can run on occasion— or, more 
important, contend w ith teams that fast- 
broke them to death last year. The key 
man is Bob Kauffman, traded by Se- 
attle because he did not provide enough 
offense. The other new' forward, Chet 
Walker, is supposed to supply the scor- 
ing. A veritable pensioner on this team 
at 29. W alker is the lirst genuine one-on- 
one cornerman the Bulls have ever had. 
lie must be rested to be effective, and 
the same is true of Center Tom Boer- 
w inkle, w ho w ill get little help from Walt 
Wesley. The starting backcourt. consist- 
ing of Jerry Sloan and Clem Haskins, is 
more durable. Both can shoot, and 
Sloan, the original Charlie Hustle of bas- 
ketball, is an All-Star defensive player. 
Challenging a shibboleth, Coach Dick 
Motta does not always use Sloan against 
the opponent's best offensive guard, but 
instead sics him on the second guard, 
figuring that Sloan will cause an even 
more significant lag in the rival offense 
if employed that way. The team will be 
helped considerably by the fact that its 
schedule has been cut to 82 games this 
year, as opposed to 164 last season when 
the players had to battle the front office 
every day before they came out onto 
the court. 



facing each other on a Southern tour, 
the Hawks and Celtics were a good match 
because each had lost its big man. Bill 
Russell had retired to legend, and Zcl- 
mo Beaty was holding out. palavering 
with the ABA (he later signed with the 
L.A. Stars). Rated "the best shooter I 
ever played against" by Wilt Chamber- 
lain, Beaty will be missed, but Boston's 
loss is even more consequential. "We 
arc undergoing a heart transplant," says 
Tommy Hcinsohn, the new Celtic coach. 
Forced to adjust, both clubs have the 
distinct advantages of possessing depth 
and having played together longer than 
most teams. In Richie Guerin the I lawks 
also have one of the very best coaches — 
as long as the players continue to ac- 
cept and improve under his fabled 
tongue-lashings. Guerin spent the sum- 
mer talking and watching game films 
with his floor leader, Walt Hazard, and 
each now knows exactly what the other 
is thinking. For his part, Hcinsohn in- 
herits the smartest team in sports, so 
the Celtics will make accommodations 
for playing without Russell— especially 
on defense — faster than might be expect- 
ed. Atlanta has a pretty fair replacement 
for Beaty in Jim Davis, a latc-bloomcr, 
and Bill Bridges can shift from the cor- 
ner to spell him. The Hawks lost a lot 
of offensive rebounding when Paul Si- 
las was traded to Phoenix, but Gary 
Gregor, who moves up, can shoot bet- 
ter. Guerin has also switched Joe Cald- 
well to forward, pulling Lou Hudson, a 
better shooter from outside, at guard. 
With less strength up front, Atlanta will 
look to the backcourt for additional scor- 
ing this year. The team will run more, 
and its defenses will |>e closer to man-for- 
man than what everybody except the 
NBA calls a zone. Hcinsohn is trying 
to reinstate the oldtime Celtic running 
game w hich, under Coach Russell, had 
become somewhat disorganized. John 
Havlicck will swing more as a guard 
this year to help with the break and 
take up the shooting slack left by Sam 
Jones' departure. But all the guards can 
run a break; the problem is getting the 
ball out to the guards fast enough. "Two 
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counts slow nearly every time," Hein- 
sohn moaned at halltime as the Celtics 
broke only sporadically on their way to 
losing to the Hawks 115-109 in Jack- 
son, Miss. Russell's replacement is 
Henry Finkel, obtained from San Di- 
ego. Though lie is slow and his lack of 
agility often leads to excessive fouling. 
I inkcl is a good shot from a distance, 
where he will also lit in well setting picks 
for the motion-conscious Boston offense. 
If he learns to block out rather than try- 
ing to ouljump opponents, he could also 
become a more formidable rebounder, 
but the dexterity required to whip the 
ball out for a break may be beyond his 
capacity. The defeat in Jackson notwith- 
standing. Red Auerbach is drafting wise- 
ly again. Jo Jo White is still in the Ma- 
rines. but Don Chaney, starting his first 
full season, can do everything but shoot, 
and fourth-round-pick Steve Kubcrski 
is tough and nimble. I ike Chancy, the 
Hawks’ first choice. Butch Beard, is styl- 
ish but a weak shooter. But the real rook- 
ie hero is a Hawk who may destroy the 
reputations of all the scouts of the 1 3 
other NBA clubs. Grady O’Malley, a 
cherub-faced strong boy from Manhat- 
tan College, who was the 214th player 
drafted (out of 218), can play better 
right now than some first-round picks. 


SEATTLE 
SAN DIEGO 


The West Coast teams in the NBA played 
a more civilized exhibition schedule than 
did the East, with doublchcadcrs in large 
arenas, and the Seattle SuperSonics were 
at home in one nightcap against their 
1967 expansion brethren, the San Di- 
ego Rockets. Eight of the 14 Sonics wear 
beards or mustaches, the most hirsute 
squad since the House of David or 
F. Castro's diamond All-Stars. The Son- 
ics arc also easily distinguishable for their 
style of play; in a league where virtually 
every team wants to run more Seattle 
plans mostly on a set game, with Lennie 
Wilkcns, the new coach and the play- 

lllnsrrating San Diego's from court power, 
LI rin Hayes am! John Block contest a close 
shot by Seattle's tireless center. Bob Rule. 


maker, helping his plodding frontline get 
baskets — the same way he did for the 
slow but steady old St. Louis Hawks. 
1 he Sonics have outstanding speed in the 
backcourt. however, and sometimes— as 
they did against the Rockets— they will 
run despite themselves. The hero of the 
game, as he had been the night before 
against L.A.. turned out to be Lucius 
Allen, much the best new guard in the 
league. Wilkcns took himself out and 
watched Allen score eight of the Sonics’ 
last 13 points, make steals, play defense 
and run the team like, well, not unlike 
Lennie Wilkcns. Seattle won 128-126. 
The third player selected in last May's 
draft— after Alcindor and Neal Walk — 
Allen shows no effect from having 
missed his senior season at UCLA. He 
plays with the assurance of a three-year 
veteran, and surely would start if it were 
not for Wilkcns and second-year-man 
Art Harris, who is almost as quick as. 
and a bit taller than. Lucius and a bet- 
ter shooter from far outside. Allen’s op- 
timum range is from 12 to 18 feet, and 
his touch is as good as it was in college. 
Even if Rod Thorn must be rested a 
lot because of his leg injury, Seattle’s 
backcourt will be top drawer, but the ul- 
timate edge in the sport is in rebound- 
ing, and here San Diego is clearly su- 
perior. Elvin Hayes, Don Kojis and John 
Block lead a frontline that works the 
boards well at both ends. Most of the 
Rockets can hit also, and one opposing 
scout thinks they got the two best shoot- 
ers — Bobby Smith and Bernie Wil- 
liams— in the draff. The Rockets work 
hard to set up the right one-on-one si- 
tuations for their drivers and shooters, 
and since playmakcr Rick Adelman. a 
seventh-round draft choice in 1968, has 
shown enough improvement to be en- 
trusted with guiding the team, the Rock- 
ets should move up exactly as fast as the 
Big E matures. Though he led the league 
in scoring last year. Hayes seldom gave 
up the ball and had a tendency to per- 
sonalize team problems. He pouted 
childishly when Wes Unscld beat him out 
for Rookie of the Year. He returned 
home in a huff this summer from a Ha- 
waiian NBA All-Star tour when a P.A. 
announcer inadvertently failed to intro- 
duce him. Against Seattle, however. 
Hayes twice passed off to undefended 
teammates as he maneuvered into shoot- 
ing position himself. Last year he would 
have taken the shots. Hayes also battled 
to a rebounding standoff with Bob Rule, 
continued 
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did at UCLA, he makes every man on 
his team a more effective player, not 
only through inspiration, but because 
his presence preoccupies rivals. He is — 
in no particular order — quick, agile, 
huge, smart, a good shooter, a team play- 
er, a winner. No. he is not as strong as 
Wilt Chamberlain. Nate Thurmond and 
some other centers — and he also can- 
not carry a tune as well as Mahalia Jack- 
son or ride a horse like Braulio Baeza. 
But he comes as close as one man can 
to dominating a game played by 10 men. 

Hawkins’ talent, though not so over- 
whelming, is often more enjoyable to 
watch and. since he has played in exile 
for so long, he has the same effect upon 
the observer that a lost Rembrandt dis- 
covered in an attic has upon an art hunt- 
er. His trademark — like a Baylor cork- 
screw drive or a Russell block — is his 
"hesitation hook," delivered w ith an ele- 
gance that no man his size (6' 8', 219 
pounds) should possess. Hawkins sweeps 
toward the basket with long strides, veers 
to the right, leaps high, holds the ball out- 
stretched away from the basket, hangs 
suspended for two heartbeats and at last 
flips the ball through the rim. 

When Phoenix played Milwaukee, 
Coach John Kerr kept his center — Jim 
Fox or Neal Walk — on a high post to 
give Connie room to start something in 
the corner. Both centers are good out- 
side shooters and. in Paul Silas, the Suns 
have a superb rebounder opposite Haw- 
kins. Gail Goodrich's slick style has not 
been disturbed by Hawkins' presence, 
as sonic surmised it would be. and he 
will start in the backcourt with Dick 
Van Arsdale. Kerr’s "wild card," who 
gives the team defense wherever he plays. 

Milwaukee was weak defensively last 
year, but with Alcindor they can gam- 
ble and overplay. Similarly, the for- 
wards — notably Don Smith — are now 
better rebounders, as the opposition wor- 
ries about where Lew is. Smith was a 
steal in a trade with Cincy. and Bobby 
Dandridge. the baby-faced shooting for- 
ward. was a good fourth-round draft 
pick. In the backcourt little Flynn Rob- 
inson, though undisciplined and poor 
on defense, has become a better driver. 
Both he and Jon McGlocklin can hit 
from far out, and w-hen the Bucks need 
a ball handler there is Guy Rodgers. 
Early in his pro career Guy was setting 
up Wilt, but he won't go out doing that 
for Lew, because Coach Larry Costello 
seeks a balanced attack. 


the Sonics’ hard-working lefty center, 
and when Forward John Tresvant kept 
scoring, Hayes asked for and got per- 
mission from Coach Jack McMahon to 
play him for a while. He cooled Tres- 
vant off, too. Tresvant is one of three 
frontline Sonics still unsigned, a fact that 
could make Wilkens’ rookie coaching 
season even more difficult. Seattle got 
Bob Boozer from Chicago because it 
lacked a good shooting cornerman, and 
if Boozer can resist a tendency to inch 
in and clog the middle, opponents will 
not be able to slough off him and col- 
lapse on Rule underneath. More than 
they need shooting or even rebounding, 
however, the Sonics require a sharper de- 
fense— the kind of defense Wilkens alone 
plays. "Coaching hasn't affected Len- 
nie's hands." observed McMahon, after 
Wilkens made another steal. 


PHOENIX 

MILWAUKEE 


Why waste words? Lew Alcindor can 
take Milwaukee from the cellar to the 
championship of the world: Connie 
Hawkins can lead Phoenix, a .195 team 
last year, to the Western Division title. 
Whatever happens, these two players will 
transform the balance of power in the 
NBA as nothing has since Bill Russell 
came back from the Melbourne Olym- 
pics and with his defensive genius forced 
a change in the style of every team in 
the league. Alcindor's value to Milwau- 
kee is almost beyond reckoning. As he 


Protecting the hall from two opponents . Connie Hawkins flips if toward the basket as he sails 
in the opposite direction, an example of body control that invites comparison with Baylor. 





LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


As the Lakers evened their preseason 
recordwitha 1 1 7- 100 victory over a char- 
acteristically depleted Warrior team, it 
was apparent again what a startling ef- 
fect the new L.A. coach, Joe Mullaney. 
has had on his charges. Low key, in- 
conspicuous and uncommonly bright, 
Mullaney enjoys playing at self-depre- 
cation. "‘Is Elgin still the captain?"' the 
referee asked him before the game. ‘‘I 
believe so," Mullaney said, grinning. 
“They haven’t told me otherwise." The 
new coach's personality and insight have 
been perfect for what was the NBA’s 
most talented, and most divided, team. 
Mullaney professed no preconceived no- 
tions about how the Lakers should play, 
and he has worked hard to keep an open 
mind. Though his theories arc not that 
dissimilar to those of the departed Butch 
van Breda KolfT, Mullaney has not asked 
Wilt Chamberlain to make major re- 
visions in his traditional style of play 
the way V.B.K. did. Mullaney, for in- 
stance, has put Wilt back in the low 
post, but he has also informed him that 
he doesn’t want him holding up the show 
there — waving the ball around and fak- 
ing hand-offs. Instead, Mullaney wants 
quick shots right off Wilt’s picks, and 
he has worked at making Elgin Baylor 
come hard out of the corner — which he 
didn’t do last year — using Wilt’s bulk 
to get open for midrange pops, the way 
Luke Jackson and Chet Walker used to 
work it in Philadelphia. Known at Prov- 
idence College for his original thinking 
on defense, Mullaney is introducing four 
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new defenses of varying pressures that 
he expects the Lakers to use as the oc- 
casion requires. In the main he wants 
to utilize Wilt’s strength and reach. With 
Wilt behind them. Mullaney is asking 
the others to overplay more, forcing ri- 
vals outside or to the baseline. With fast- 
er, younger players — notably Bill Hewitt, 
in his second year, and rookie Dick Gar- 
rett — Mullaney also hopes to get the 
Lakers running again, the way they did 
before Wilt arrived. L.A. got a lot of 
good fast breaks in their exhibition 
against the Warriors, filling the lanes 
well, and with Jerry West leading the 
way and avoiding injury for a record 
fourth straight game, the Lakers over- 
whelmed a San Francisco team that is 
going nowhere except to court or the hos- 
pital. The Warrior injuries started on 
schedule this year when Clyde Lee tore 


ligaments in an ankle 35 minutes after 
training camp started. Then Al Attics 
pulled a hamstring, and Nate Thurmond 
injured a thigh muscle. Rudy LaRusso 
retired. John Law said Rick Barry was 
still in the ABA and the best thing the 
Warriors got in the draft was named De- 
nise Long and is only permitted to play 
in the preliminary girls’ games. The War- 
riors have little frontline depth, and the 
forwards still display inability to pen- 
etrate. shooting from far out. The guards, 
headed by Jeff Mullins, can hit. but, ex- 
cept for Attics, they are weak in ball han- 
dling and on defense. The whole team 
is snakebit, anyway. An earthquake will 
never hit California when the Warriors 
are on the road. By contrast, the Lak- 
ers are far ahead of last year's pace, 
since all players actually talk to each 
other and the coach. 

CONTINUED 




Driving and twisting between New York's Willie Somerset (22) and Walt Simon, Carolina's versatile Doug Mae hits a spectacular layup. 
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competition will be stimulating 
quality is second best 


Where does the Lively League stand, as 
it enters its third year of existence? The 
most succinct summary of its status was 
provided last June 10 in a preliminary 
stock prospectus filed w ith the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by the Pitts- 
burgh (then Minnesota) Pipers. The SEC 
is interested only in the facts, and the Pip- 
ers declared: "The future of the com- 
pany is entirely dependent upon sig- 
nificant public acceptance of the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association which is 
itself heavily dependent upon its abil- 
ity to attract and retain the best col- 
lege basketball players. To date, the 
American Basketball Association has 
not enjoyed significant public acceptance 
nor has it been successful in attracting 
the best college players." 

A lot has transpired since June 10. 
but not nearly enough to alter signif- 
icantly that self-appraisal. The best team 
in the ABA would still finish in the NBA 
cellar, and though that is a judgment im- 
possible of proof, there are definitive cri- 
teria demonstrating that the ABA is not 
yet major league. No league in these 
times can pretend to enjoy "significant 
public acceptance" unless it has a na- 
tional network television contract and 
until it is a popular success in New York 
and in Los Angeles or the Bay Area of 
California. There is as yet no evidence 
that the ABA is anywhere near achiev- 
ing these goals. 

Between seasons a number of major 
events affecting the ABA took place. 
Those favorable to the ABA include: 

• a change in league management, James 
Gardner becoming acting commissioner 

• the signing of three NBA stars. Bill 
Cunningham, Dave Bing and Zelmo Bea- 
ty, for future delivery 

One of the league's few first-rate hig men , 
Olympian Spencer Haywood will make Denver 
a strong contender in the Western Division. 


• the signing of Olympic hero (and col- 
lege undergraduate) Spencer Haywood 
to a ’69-'70 contract with Denver 

• the signing of four NBA referees 

• the shifting of two franchises — mov- 
ing Oakland out of Oakland and mov- 
ing Houston to Carolina 

Those events unfavorable to the ABA 
include: 

• moving Oakland to a rundown arena 
in a poor location in Washington 

• breaking off the merger talks 

• failing to acquire network TV 

• losing Connie Hawkins and Alex 
Hannum 

• failing to sign 14 of the 15 NBA first- 
round draft choices 

Only Larry Cannon chose the ABA's 
Miami over the NBA's Chicago, and 
the Italian professional league did about 
as well as the ABA in this competition. 
After three years of sound and fury and 
allegedly open checkbooks, the ABA has 
now signed 4.8' ,' of the NBA's first- 
round choices. It is difficult to see how 
this qualifies as catching up. 

One area in which the ABA can match 
the NBA is in the closeness of intraleague 
competition. Oakland, now Washington, 
was much too good for the rest of the 
league last year, even with Rick Barry 
lost because of an injury before the sea- 
son was half over. But the battle for the 
other seven playoff spots was stimulat- 
ing. This year, having lost Forwards 
Gary Bradds (who retired) and Doug 
Moe (who joins other former Carolina 
college players on the Cougars) as well 
as Coach Hannum, the Oaks, Caps 
should not be as strong. 

Because the turnover of talent is so 
constant, however, it is not easy — or 
safe — to make long-range judgments 
about the ABA race. Only Solomon 
Grundy moved faster than many ABA 
players do — drafted on Monday, Cougar 
Tuesday, Rocket Wednesday, Chap 


Thursday, Cap Friday. Net Saturday, 
free agent Sunday. Last year New York 
employed 23 players, Houston 22. 

It is noteworthy that the Oaks won 
with the most stable roster in the league. 
Even more telling is the fact that they 
and the Indiana Pacers, the Eastern 
champion, had the best front lines in 
the league. Strong, mobile big men who 
can shoot and rebound have always been 
scarce, and now just about all of them 
are in the NBA. The ABA tries to fa- 
vor the little man. anyway — baskets 
made from beyond an arc about 25 feet 
from the basket count three points. This 
thrilling innovation has not necessarily 
opened a pathway to success, however. 
Last year Oakland tried the three-point- 
er fewer times than anyone — making 
only 29 in 78 games. Obviously, with a 
good, big team, you should go for the old- 
fashioned percentages. 

Haywood enters the ABA as no worse 
than second-best center, after Indiana's 
MVP, Mel Daniels, so his Rockets must 
be considered a threat to the Caps. So 
must Bill Sharman's young L.A. Stars, 
especially if Simmie Hill plays up to his 
potential, and if the team is not dis- 
couraged by empty seats: most of the 
Stars' games are scheduled w hen the Lak- 
ers are in tow n. 

Indiana is the prize franchise in the 
ABA. the only one to make a profit. It 
averaged larger crowds than all but five 
NBA clubs and has a good radio-TV 
package to go w ith a big team that should 
repeat in the East, if only because no 
one else is much improved. Kentucky. 
Carolina and New York failed to sign 
any of their first five picks. Miami still 
needs help in the corners, so the biggest 
challenge may come from the Pipers, 
back in Pittsburgh minus Hawkins and 
three-quarters of a million dollars, but 
with a highly touted young coach, John 
Clark, and some good rookies. end 
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TRANSFORMED BY THE TRANSFER 


Curly-haired Quarterback Dennis Dummit. a refugee from nearby Long Beach City College, switched to UCLA and 
has helped turn a losing team into a contender for the Rose Bow! and national honors by DAN JENKINS 
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T ell a Californian that his favorite 
movie hero puts his hair up at night 
and he’ll laugh with you. Tell him his fa- 
vorite starlet wears dungarees and drives 
a pickup truck. Joke about his clothes, 
his smog, his cars, the algae in his swim- 
ming pools, all of it. Just don't kid 
around about the California junior-col- 
lege transfer system that turns out his 
Dennis Dummits and transforms his 
UCLA from a tired old 3-7 to a serious 
Rose Bowl contender. 

This gets the Californian mad. this 
Eastern and Midwestern complaint 
about the so-called deepfreeze of foot- 
ball talent out on the West Coast. Ev- 
erybody knows someone who was once 
a Jaycee. Your best friend was a Jay- 
cee. your neighbors were Jaycees. your 
dentist, doctor, lawyer, psychiatrist and 
cleaning lady were all Jaycees. and it's 
one hell of an educational system. So 
what's the big deal every now and then 
if a Jackie Robinson or a Bob Water- 
field or a Mel Earr or a Hugh McEI- 
henny or an O.J. Simpson or a Dennis 
Dummit happens to come out of one of 
those Long Beach City Colleges? 

Academically, the Californian will ar- 
gue that two years in one of his Jaycee 
plants, en route to UCLA or USC or 
Cal is probably a whole lot better than 
two years in Ole Miss majoring in how 
to beat Alabama. There are 79 of these 
institutions sprawled all over the coun- 
try's most populous state (almost twice 
as many as the next highest state) and 
only the top 12^ of students make it 
into the big schools whether they can 
throw a pass like Dennis Dummit or 
not. The Jaycees, or community colleges 
as they are called, are part of Califor- 
nia's master plan to get everybody some 
kind of higher education, and it is only 
natural that a good many talented foot- 
ball players come out of them. Out of 
500.000 students in the community col- 
leges. there couldn't help but be a few 
throwers and runners, could there? 

What makes outsiders sort of sneer 
at the situation is. first of all, the fact 
that West Coast teams go around beat- 
ing other people with all of their leg- 
endary transfer stars. In the spring they 
seldom know what kind of teams to ex- 
pect. because it isn't September and the 
transfers haven't shown up yet. O.J. 
graduates, so USC might not have a run- 
ner. but along comes Clarence Davis 
out of East Los Angeles College and all 
is well. UCLA tries it a year without a 



A GALLERY OF OLD JAYCEES 

Transfers are not new: Jackie Robinson helped lead UCLA to glory in 1938-39. Bob Waterfield 
guided the team to its first Rose Bow! in 1943 and Mel Farr was a hero during 1965-66. 
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TRANSFERS continued 


Gary Beban, and Tommy Prothro is very 
unhappy with his 3-7 record. So in comes 
this Dennis Dummit from Long Beach 
City College, who can throw the foot- 
ball, and all of a sudden the Bruins are 
6 and 0, averaging 37 points a game, ex- 
ploding for 570 yards in total offense 
every Saturday, and. just like in the good 
times with Beban, the grandstands are 
shouting, "We’re No. 1.” 

Another thing that encourages the 
wrath of outsiders is the fact that it is pos- 
sible for a transfer athlete to play two 
or three games of varsity football be- 
fore he has ever attended a class. UCLA 
had four such players do this very thing 
this season. Before the autumn semester 
began the four Bruins in question had 
helped Prothro’s team put it on Oregon 
State. Wisconsin and Northwestern. 

"This may strike some people as be- 
ing unusual,” said Prothro last week. 
"But is it any more unusual than an ath- 
lete helping his school win an NCAA 
championship in track and field in June 
after he's graduated? The rules permit 
both things.” 

Californians argue strongly that no 
such thing as a deepfreeze exists, the im- 
plication of that phrase being that the 
big schools put good athletes who are 
poor students into junior colleges for a 
year or two to keep them on hold. 

"I don't know a coach who wouldn't 
rather have a kid come to him as a fresh- 
man than as a junior,” Prothro said. 
"He would certainly know more about 


what you're trying to accomplish. But 
the Jaycees play good football, and ev- 
erybody recruits them the way you re- 
cruit high schools. They have to be good 
students to get in. And they don’t al- 
ways help you. For every great one you 
can name there are many more who nev- 
er do the job. It used to be that a coach 
was hesitant to take a Jaycee kid. He 
figured the kid wouldn't fit in, but that's 
old-fashioned." 

Actually, Prothro has not depended 
on Jaycee help at UCLA nearly as much 
as John McKay has at USC. There are 
only nine transfers on the Bruin squad 
right now. Only four transfers are start- 
ing on defense, and Dummit is the only 
transfer on the offensive unit. Only Dum- 
mit! It is Dummit who has turned UCLA 
around. But as transfers go. he is hard- 
ly what anyone could describe as hav- 
ing come out of the freezer. 

First of all, nobody wanted Dummit 
when he got out of high school in Long 
Beach. Everybody wanted the guy who 
played ahead of him, a thrower named 
Bob Gritch. UCLA signed Gritch. But 
so did the Baltimore Orioles, and they 
paid him money. Gritch still went to 
UCLA and played baseball in the Tex- 
as League instead of football in West- 
wood. Dummit. meanwhile, was talked 
to by Utah, Navy and Long Beach State 
and offered nothing. So he went to the 
community college to prove himself as 
a player, hoping to be offered a chance 
at the big time when he was a junior. 


A good-looking, yellow-blond 6-foot- 
er. who wears a sweatband around his 
head to make his headgear fit. Dennis 
developed in the Jaycees as a passer, a 
cool, accurate thrower with what Proth- 
ro calls "the best anticipation" of any 
passer he's coached. Last December 
Prothro knew he wanted Dummit — 
needed Dummit — and he got him. Den- 
nis enrolled in the spring quarter and 
had the spring drills to try and learn 
UCLA's multiple, highly-sophisticated 
offense, which features just about ev- 
erything from pro spreads to triple op- 
tions, with no doubt the widest spacing 
of any line in the country. 

"We had to find a quarterback, and 
I went to the Jaycees to get one,” said 
Prothro. "I'm happy I found one with 
a 3.6 grade average as well as an arm.” 

There can be no question that Dum- 
mit has made UCLA the biggest sur- 
prise among the nation's undefeated 
teams. If he can be as good as he was 
against California last Saturday in what 
was supposed to be UCLA's first stern 
test — good enough to make it a 32-0 
laugher — then he just might hurl the Bru- 
ins past Stanford this week. Then the 
whole Rose Bowl thing, not to mention 
something to do with the national rank- 
ings. will come down once again to that 
stroll through the zoo known as the USC- 
UCLA game. Even should UCLA lose 
to Stanford — and it could — the USC 
game would be decisive, for a UCLA vic- 
tory would throw the conference into a 



Dummit' s passing is balanced by UCLA's running attack, a formidable weapon as California found out when it tried to contain Mickey Cu reton. 
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three-way tie and give the Rose Bowl 
nod to the Bruins for having a better 
overall record. 

Prothro is still not sure how good 
UCLA is. There was no way for him to 
know after the Bruins had whipped only 
Oregon State (37 0). Pitt (42 8), Wis- 
consin (34 23), Northwestern (36 0)and 
Washington State (46 14). These were 
have-not teams. But he thought the Cal 
game would tell him something. Cal had 
lost to Texas in its opener, but it had 
come back to beat Indiana and then 
romp past Rice and Washington. It had 
a good defense. 

Cal cither told him nothing or it told 
him he had the best UCLA team of his 
career. "We have a chance to be better 
than either of our good Beban teams," 
Prothro said. 

If UCLA is truly this good. Dummil's 
passing mixed with the running of Greg 
Jones and Mickey Cureton — strong, 
strong running — and Prothro's usual 
swarm 'em defense will be the reason. 
Last week on a pleasant fresh-air day 
in the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 
Dennis Dummit, with marvelous poise 
and confidence, hit five of the first eight 
passes he threw, two for touchdowns. 
The UCLA defense permitted Cal only 
one first down during the first two quar- 
ters. and there was nothing much left 
to decide. 

Dummit, who saw UCLA play only 
one game in the two years he was at 
Long Beach, ran the offense as if he 


had installed it instead of the coach. Mix- 
ing his passes to Gwen Cooper with the 
inside traps and counters of Jones and 
Cureton. the Bruins moved at their own 
pleasure and leisure. The game lolled 
along at 18 0 for most of the afternoon, 
with the suspense limited to w hether both 
Jones and Cureton would gain over 100 
yards. In the last few minutes, however, 
another guy got in the act. He was Bill 
Bolden, who was once Bcban's sub at 
quarterback but has since become a run- 
ner. His modest feat was to break 
through the Cal defense for touchdowm 
runs of 65 and 41 yards and wind up 
with more than 100 himself. 

Other teams have their Steve Owenses, 
like Oklahoma, and their Clarence Da- 
vises, like USC — these being ballcarriers 
who arc making assaults on yardage rec- 
ords but one has to wonder whether a 
combination of them isn't the best thing. 
Jones, a rangy and powerful senior, and 
Cureton. a zippy, medium-sized junior, 
give UCLA a ground attack. In six games 
now Jones has piled up 542 yards, and 
Cureton has shot into the secondaries 
for 496 yards. Combined, they have 
ripped off 1.000 yards, and there are 
two of them to look out for instead of 
just one. 

Put this running with Dummit's splen- 
did passing performances, and what 
you’ve got is surely the most high-pow- 
ered offense on the West Coast. Dum- 
mit hit on nine of 13 against Cal for 
202 yards, and in his six games he has 


thrown for 61 completions out of 107 
tries for 1,201 yards and 1 1 touchdowns. 
Equally important, he has thrown only 
three interceptions. 

Dummit is no Gary Beban. He may 
well have a more accurate arm and just 
as thorough an understanding of Proth- 
ro's offense, but he is about as much of 
a threat as a runner as Prothro himself. 
But his accuracy is devastating, and he 
runs the offense the way his coach wants 
it run, and the team follows him. 

"I've always wanted to play major col- 
lege football, to be a quarterback, to be 
a thrower," Dummit says. "I've had only 
two things in my hands for the last few 
years— a football and a golf club. Three 
or four days a week in the off season I 
throw and practice dropping back." 

"Some kids have the knack of antic- 
ipating the route a receiver will take, of 
knowing just when to throw," Prothro 
adds. "Dennis has that knack. He's de- 
veloped it, and he has the pure style of 
a good passer. I don't think he's great, 
and he doesn't either, although he’s got 
confidence. But he's darn good. Better 
than most in the country." 

And junior college did it. "My ex- 
perience was invaluable." Dennis says. 
"I got to play a lot and learn some- 
thing. If you’re not a blue chipper out 
of high school. I'd recommend it." 

So, of course, would Tommy Proth- 
ro. UCLA just might be headed for 
Pasadena this year by way of Long 
Beach. eno 



Cureton' s running mate is Halfback Greg Jones, who took advantage of gaping holes in the California tine to grind out more than 100 yards. 
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JOSE SETTLES AN OLD ACCOUNT 



Nemesis of a succession of Cuban fighters, Emile Griffith had taken titles from two of them and had the chance 
to tie a record when he went after Jose Napoies' welterweight crown by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


The Forum takes on a particularly 
giddy air whenever a Mexican enters the 
ring. In the case of Napoies, whom Mex- 
ican fight fans happily accept as their 
own, there was extra reason for cele- 
bration. since Griffith made the perfect 
foil for their idol's heroics. With an of- 
fense characterized by punching that, if 
not overpowering, was both busy and 
brisk, Napoies eased his way to a unan- 
imous decision while the crowd reacted 
lustily to the spectacle of virtue reward- 
ed, justice triumphant and evil duly van- 
quished. 

Promoter George Parnassus had ex- 
pressed fears that Operation Coopera- 
tion (born as Operation Intercept, the 
U.S.'s war against marijuana smuggling) 
might keep Mexicans away, but it was 
doubtful that even land mines at the bor- 
der could have accomplished that. Be- 
sides an audience watching on television 
in Mexico City (the fight was also 
beamed to San Francisco and Sacramen- 
to), 15.461 turned up at the Forum. And 
to judge by the live rooster that some- 
body thrust into Napoies' corner as he 
entered the ring and the reverberating 
waves of '‘Meh-Aee-co!" “Meh-Aee-co!” 
that periodically swept through the 
crowd thereafter, few of those present 
hailed from Griffith's neighborhood 
back home in Weehawken. N.J. 

The gate of SI 94,3 1 5 was another tri- 
umph for the 74-year-old Parnassus, a 
small, spry, birdlike man whose long- 
running feud with Promoter Aileen 
Eaton, a onetime partner, gives Los An- 
geles not one, but two thriving boxing 
operations. One reason for Parnassus' 
success is that he pays so very well, as 
his S40.000 to Griffith and S80.000 to 
Napoies attest. For Griffith, of course, 
there was the extra inducement of a shot 
at a record-tying sixth world champi- 
onship, the number held by Sugar Ray 
Robinson. In winning his previous ti- 
tles — welterweight three times and mid- 
dleweight twice — Emile had always come 


T he partisans of Jose Napoies. wel- 
terweight champion of the world, 
liketocall him "Mantequilla," the Span- 
ish word for butter, which is what his 
boxing style is as smooth as. Otherwise, 
they ordinarily choose to honor him in 
a more demonstrative way, as they did 
during his virtuoso performance last Fri- 
day night at the Forum in the Los An- 


geles suburb of Inglewood. While Man- 
tequilla, a Cuban exile who now' dwells 
in Mexico, was having his way with Emile 
Griffith, his churned-up followers were 
boisterously exercising similar dominion 
over the scene of the action, and it was 
a tribute to the indestructibility of Grif- 
fith and the Forum alike that both were 
still standing at the end. 


Unmarked and no longer unsure of his superiority, Jose recounts details of his triumph. 
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up with a big effort just when he seemed 
to be running out of tomorrows, but 
this time around there was reason to 
doubt that his particular brand of brinks- 
manship would work. For one thing, 
he had been away from the welterweight 
ranks for three years. FI is last fight be- 
fore this was a listless split-decision vic- 
tory over Art Hernandez in South Da- 
kota. for which he received a skimpy 
S6.400. That is hardly the kind of purse 
to which he is accustomed and has re- 
quired in order to support a collection 
of relatives and strangers numbering as 
many as 17 at times. 

Behind the decline in Emile's earning 
power is the fact that even at his best 
he was never much of a crowd-pleaser. 
He suffered from his reputation as a bul- 
lying fighter, partly derived from his 
freakishly top-heavy build a massive 
bust on a delicate pedestal— which made 
him seem awfully big fora middleweight 
and monstrous for a welterweight. He 
was a tuIct with few constituents, even 
in Madison Square Garden, where he 
seemed to appear whenever the New 
York Knickerbockers had the night off. 
Still, if he wound up a bore to some, he 
became an ogre to the succession of Cu- 
ban fighters who have left their marks 
on the welterweight division. They were 
a well-tutored breed who shared the be- 
lief that if a young fighter concentrated 
on developing his footwork, his punching 
and all the rest would take care of them- 
selves. But the best of them. Welter- 
weight Champions Benny Paret and Luis 
Rodriguez, lost their titles to Griffith. 
They dazzled while Emile dominated. 

With the outflow of athletes stanched 
by the Castro regime, Jose Napoles. who 
fled his country in 1961. looms as the 
last of the fine Cuban fighters. A con- 
verted lightweight who competed in rel- 
ative obscurity in Mexico, despairing of 
ever getting a shot at a title, Napoles 
made his U.S. debut in Los Angeles bare- 
ly more than a year ago and quickly es- 
tablished himself as a gate attraction. 
He easily mastered Curtis Cokes, until 
then a solid champion, in two fights ear- 
lier this year, but the fate of the earlier 
Cuban welterweights was apparently not 
lost on him; outside the ring he con- 
tinued to act as if he dared not take him- 
self, or his success, all that seriously. A 
handsome man whose rakish image is 


reinforced by the bandido mustache he 
grew last year. Napoles derives pleasure 
from jumping onto the tail end of buses 
in the company of squealing schoolchil- 
dren in Mexico City and he exhibits a 
sharp eye for the senoritas, referring to 
himself as the "hawk who gets all the 
chickens." The question hanging over 
Napoles the fighter had as much to do 
with will as with ability — whether he 
could withstand the bullish, swarming 
tactics of Griffith or w'hether he would 
become the latest Cuban to wilt before 
the onslaught. 

The answer came first to Napoles and 
then to everybody else. In the first round 
he contented himself with a few sharp 
jabs, meanwhile studying Griffith with 
the cool, detached perspective of a man 
sitting in the fourth row. Returning to 
the corner at the bell. Napoles told Car- 
los (Cuco) Conde, his chalk-faced man- 
ager. "I looked at his footwork, and I 
know he can’t catch me." Another thing 
Napoles knew he had going for him w as 
the fact that Referee Dick Young had 
been quick to separate the fighters in 
that opening round, thus neutralizing 
Griffith's head-down, hold-and-hit tac- 
tics. In the second, Napoles let Griffith 
charge him and began nimbly to assert 
his mastery, slipping under Griffith's ad- 
vances and tagging him with short, jolt- 
ing uppercuts on the way out. 

Napoles fully dominated the early 
rounds, an artist coolly and confidently 
going through his repertoire — aggressive 
combinations, left hooks, right crosses. 
Always in perfect position, repeatedly 
slipping and sliding out of the challeng- 
er's grasp, he had the other man spin- 
ning. occasionally landing potshots from 
outside but also beating him on the in- 
side, supposedly Griffith's own game. 
The only knockdown came early in the 
third round when Napoles nailed the ad- 
vancing Griffith with a quick right up- 
percut to the jaw. Griffith later admit- 
ted that it was a clean knockdown, but 
added that he was not hurt by the blow. 

Emile's performance was, in its own 
way. as remarkable as Napoles'. Al- 
though he never seriously dented the 
champion’s armor, Griffith gamely 
fought back to win a couple of rounds 
when Napoles eased up in the middle 
of the bout and he landed enough blows 
to stay in every round. After a full dec- 


In fight's only knockdown, Griffith rests on 
his knees following a Napoles uppercut. 

ade in boxing's top class, he remains a 
formidable fighter. 

On his way to the dressing room, ex- 
hilaration overtook Jose Napoles, who 
for some obscure reason playfully 
crawled on the floor, making like a ham- 
ster. When he started answering ques- 
tions, he was fully aware of the mean- 
ing of his accomplishment. Asked why 
he had succeeded in conquering Griffith 
when the other Cubans had failed. Man- 
tequilla said simply. "I'm better than 
they are." Griffith, who refuses to en- 
tertain the possibility that he is "down 
the hill," as he puts it. could only agree. 
"He is a great champion." said Emile. 
"I can't knock him. After all. he beat a 
good fighter tonight." end 
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THE KELSO BIT ; OR 
A CAREER NIPPED 


How Mantle mocked me, Hogan ignored me and a lady racehorse 
owner gave me the cold shoulder by JACQUIN SANDERS 


Cor three desperate weeks in 1963 I 
* was the acting, extremely tempo- 
rary sports editor of Newsweek maga- 
zine. 1 was not one of those friendly, 
inside sports editors who fished with 
Ted Williams, wenched with Jim Brown 
and dieted with Billy Casper. Nor was 
I the narrow-eyed, no-nonsense type who 
told it like it was. Like it was? I didn’t 
even know what it was. You name 
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the sport, and I was unqualified to write 
about it. 

What I really happened to be was a 
novelist, the author of a scries of worst- 
sellers whose wide public unacceptance 
finally sent me looking for a steady job. 
Somehow the magazine gave me a try- 
out; somehow I survived the first month 
on general-interest stories. Then 1 was 
called into the office of an editor of mid- 



dle rank and major responsibility, an 
overworked young man, old beyond his 
years and tireder than any human be- 
ing ought ever to be. Flu had felled his 
sports editor, he told me, and two writ- 
ers who would normally fill in were on 
vacation. Two more were on other sto- 
ries and a fifth was having a tantrum. 
“1 don't feel so good myself," he said. 

Then he pulled his tired face togeth- 
er. "Somebody’s got to fill in. It's ei- 
ther you or Emily," he said, referring 
to the gentle, middle-aged lady music 
critic. “That’s all there is, all there is.” 
he added, like a 7-year-old withdrawing 
his hand empty from a cookie jar. 

Up to this point I could have gotten 
out of it very simply by admitting that 
1 had misled him during my hiring in- 
terview, that my claims of wide-ranging 
expertise were vastly exaggerated. And. 
for a few moments, honesty slugged it 
out with pride — only to get its pious 
face bashed in. I had read enough nov- 
els about Madison Avenue to know that 
the hero never admits he can’t do a job. 

Later, all alone by the telephone, wait- 
ing for the New Yotk Yankee public-re- 
lations man to return my call. I tried to 
think positively. After all, l liked sports, 
even if I'd lost touch in the past lew 
years. I still skimmed the sports pages 
occasionally. Haidly a year went by that 
I didn't watch part of the World Scries 
on television. I knew a tennis player. I 
knew a bookie. What’s more. I’d played 
most of the games at school— and been 
as mediocre at them as any sportswriter. 
I also looked the part— balding on top, 
paunching out at the middle, flattening 
at the feet. And I smoked too much. 
Maybe, just maybe, I might get away 
with it. 

That afternoon, like a petty thief cas- 
ing Fort Knox. I walked through the 
press gale at Yankee Stadium. The cop 
outside the door to the players’ dress- 
ing room asked to see my credentials. 
So did the cop inside the door. Bobby 
Richardson looked up from a religious 
pamphlet and gave me a suspicious 
glance. 

The room was everything I had ex- 
pected, spacious, bright, carpeted. The 
Yankees were themselves in those days, 
impressive even in their underwear; their 
muscles looked expensive. The first ma- 
jor face I recognized was Yogi Berra’s. 
He was talking about the stock market. 
The others, too, were doing exactly what 
they were supposed to be doing. Houk 


chewed a cigar, Pepitone combed his 
hair, Maris sat in front of his locker, glar- 
ing at a shoe. And there — swathed in 
white bandages and golden legend — was 
Mantle. 

Only a few days before, while I was 
still doing features, I had been granted 
a private interview with Dwight Eisen- 
hower. The former president and com- 
mander of the greatest land invasion in 
history had not awed me. I had, after 
all. been in the Army, and every Amer- 
ican knows that anybody can become 
President. But nobody except Mickey 
Mantle can ever become Mickey Man- 
tle. I gazed at him— and turned to jelly. 

Still, Mantle was the assignment. He 
was returning to the lineup today after 
being out with his recurring knee trou- 
ble. I had to get him to say something 
to me. I approached — and the undersized 
blue eyes that had terrorized a thou- 
sand pitchers now terrorized me. I 
dropped my gaze and saw a neck that 
seemed somehow wider than the head 
above. I looked up again, and he was 
grinning. Not what 1 would call a friend- 
ly grin— more like a lumber baron sur- 
veying a stand of virgin timber. 

1 gave him my name, the name of my 
magazine, asked how the knees were, 
conquering an inclination — one that 
would have humiliatingly revealed my 
amateur standing— to address him as 
Mr. Mantle. 

"The [obscenity] knee," he replied 
thoughtfully. "If the [same obscenity] 
doctors can get off their [different ob- 
scenity] duffs and fix me up so I can 
swing a [original obscenity] bat good 
enough to hit the [again that obscenity] 
ball out of the [and again] infield. I'll 
be in the [and still again] ball game. 
And put that in yer magazine. Haw, 
haw, haw!" 

I crept away and tried to recoup with 
some pearls from other Yankees. A train- 
er revealed the name of the best ad- 
hesive tape on the market. A custodian 
said the Yankees didn't pay his kind of 
employee anything like they paid ball- 
players. but wouldn't give me permission 
to quote him. Richardson expounded 
at length on his work with the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes. 1 thought of 
the tired editor back at the office. I didn’t 
seem to be getting the kind of stuff he 
would want. 

After a while, 1 noticed a tall young 
player who looked even less comfortable 
than I did. He was a pitcher up for a try- 
eonilmud 
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KELSO continued 


out who had had a bad session in bat- 
ting practice that day. and he was pa- 
thetically grateful to be interviewed. He 
went so far as to ask my advice about 
his delivery. I was pathetically grateful 
to be asked, and I returned the favor: 
he looked very, very sharp, I told him. 
He was beaming when I left the dress- 
ing room and, for all I know, was still 
beaming two days later when they sent 
him back to the minors, whence he nev- 
er returned. 

I repaired to the press box to wait 
for the game to start and look around 
for more stars— the kind who write about 
sports. Nobody spoke to me. but no- 
body seemed to mind if I listened in — 
which wasn't all that easy. The native 
language of sportswriters is difficult to 
interpret. While it appears to have roots 
in English, the jargon and the technical 
data are beyond lay understanding. 
These men didn't— like ordinary fans — 
simply say that Maris had stopped hit- 
ting home runs and let it go at that. 
They analyzed the angle of his stance, 
the trajectory of his swing, the trauma 
of his wrist action. They mentioned, with 
worried shakes of their gray heads, the 
inside pitch, thigh high. 

By now I felt the need of a friend. A 
dignified, fatherly man was standing 
nearby, and I introduced myself. He re- 
sponded with suitable reserve, apparent- 
ly not thinking the occasion called for 
him to give his own name. So I asked 
in passable journalese, "Who you cov- 
ering for?" He became even more dig- 
nified, but a great deal less fatherly. " The 
New York Times," said Arthur Daley, 
and he was gone. 

I didn't make any more friends. Dur- 
ing the game I sat between an empty 
chair and a man who never stopped typ- 
ing. At one point the press box atten- 
dant asked to see my credentials. Later 
a reporter sat down briefly beside me 
and asked if I was really from the mag- 
azine I'd said I was from. Wearily I 
pulled out the credentials. He studied 
them, felt their thickness, held them up 
to the light. Finally he said, "One of 
the boys thinks you're from the Hearst 
organization, checking up on reporters' 
expense accounts." He left then, still du- 
bious, and I concentrated on the game. 
I can't remember whether the Yankees 
won or lost, but 1 do recall that Mantle 
did nothing outstanding that day, un- 
less you counted raising his obscenity 
average a few points in the dressing 


room. I didn't have the strength of char- 
acter to be pleased. 

My next assignment, the editor in- 
formed me after killing my baseball 
story, was Kelso. The name rang a bell. 

I recalled a sports column in w hich a vet- 
eran third baseman of the same name, 
benched by a younger rival, had lashed 
out at a writer who suggested the vet- 
eran was getting old. "Who isn't?" he 
had asked caustically. I'd liked that. This 
would be a nice story. I smiled con- 
fidently at the editor. "Ken Kelso, third 
sacker for the Cleveland Indians," I said. 
"Slowing down a little, but still a threat 
in the clutch.” 

The editor closed his eyes. "Ken Kelt- 
ner," he said. "Not Kelso." He kept 
his eyes closed so long that I began to 
worry about him. Finally he began paw- 
ing through the pages on his desk until 
he found his assignment sheet. No help 
there. If anything, the crisis was worse. 
The sports editor had shared his flu w ith 
two writers. The man with the tantrum 
had calmed down, only to go out on a 
protracted drunk. Emily was interview- 
ing a harpsichordist. 

Finally the editor spoke, calmly, de- 
liberately. "Kelso is a racehorse. He is 
a very good racehorse. He is going to 
run a race. I want you to watch Kelso 
run the race. I want you to write a sto- 
ry telling our readers what happens w hen 
Kelso runs the race." 

Early the next morning I went to the 
track to interview the horse. First 1 had 
to get past the disdainful little man sta- 
tioned at the entrance to the barn. I stud- 
ied that w ise and wizened countenance — 
in its three score years it had seen so 
much of the world and liked so little — 
and I knew that this mean old man was 
no one to bluff. I would ask a few in- 
telligent questions and, if challenged, 
would admit frankly that this was my 
first horse race. The challenge came 
quickly, following his use of the word 
furlong. "That's a measurement of some 
kind, isn't it?" I queried sharply. 

The mean little man gave me a mean 
little look. "So this is what they send 
to cover racing nowadays," he said, and 
walked off w ithout answering any more 
of my questions. 

The stable was shadowy and cool. A 
dozen stalls lined one side and, halfway 
down, a horse’s head leaned out, swiv- 
eling, brightly interested in his limited 
little world. A stablehand walked by, 
and the horse lunged playfully, trying 


to nuzzle his shoulder. The man ducked 
aside but was still smiling as he passed 
me. "OF Kelly," he muttered fondly, 
shaking his head. 

"Is that Kelso?" I asked. 

"That's him — the only one still up 
and around this time of day." 

The stablehand was right. On my way 
to the great horse's stall, I looked into 
all the others and saw only lounging, oat- 
munching slobs. I stopped at his stall, 
and he stuck his head out amiably. I 
kept my distance, and we looked at each 
other for several moments. His eyes were 
warm and brown with a certain sadness 
lurking in them, as if acknowledging the 
random ironies of life that turn animals 
into entertainers and novelists into 
sportswriters. I felt closer to Kelso than 
to anyone I'd met since becoming a jour- 
nalist. It was the best private interview 
I’d ever had. I wished he could have 
been a former President. I wished he 
could hit the inside pitch, thigh high. I 
stepped closer. He bit me. 

It hurt, and not just psychologically. 
If I hadn't been wearing a jacket, my 
arm would have bled. But there was no 
time for reproaches. The mean old man 
was suddenly by my side, furious, ac- 
cusing. "You been feeding this horse?” 
he demanded. "You think this is some 
zoo? You think this is some hippopot- 
amus? You git outta here!" 

Back at the office, I began reading up 
on Kelso's background and discovered 
a fact apparently quite well known to 
millions but profoundly shocking to me. 
Kelso was a gelding! Now I understood 
the sadness in those warm brown eyes. 
I forgave the bite. 

But I didn’t forgive the ow ner; I decid- 
ed to phone her. One butler and a private 
secretary later a mature and cultured 
voice greeted me w ith well-concealed en- 
thusiasm. Simultaneously, I realized the 
absurdity.of my position, and my outrage 
over Kelso's misfortune began to drain 
away. It would not be easy to ask this 
highborn lady why she had gelded this 
proud and exceptional thoroughbred. 

Nevertheless the question somehow 
got asked, to be followed by a silence 
that would have chilled an Eskimo skin 
diver. Then: "I fail to see how that mat- 
ter could possibly be of interest to any- 
one," she said. “And I don't understand 
why you had to take my time to have 
me explain it.” 

1 felt squelched. I also felt tested. 
Clearly this was a turning point, and I 

continued 
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The evening’s always a pleasure when 
the Smooth Canadian joins your table. 

Because Seagram’s V.O. is great company. Light. 
Supremely Smooth. And terribly popular. (In fact it’s 
the best-liked brand of all imports, including Scotch.) 
Ask this famous Canadian celebrity to join your table, 
some evening. You’ll be delighted, we’re sure. 
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EntenThe 360. 



Exit:The wooden pose. 


An incredibly fast 1/lOOOth 
of a second burst of light from the 
electronic flash unit makes possible truly 
spontaneous 60-second indoor pictures. 


Our friends, our families. We 
all like to think of them at their 
warmest and most spontaneous. 

Yet how many of us own 
photo albums full of wooden 
Indians! Children with ramrod 
spines. Wife with a fixed and 
foolish grin. Friends frozen for- 


ever in stiff-necked, awkward 
attitudes. 

From now on, it’s going to 
be different. The 360 is here. 
The remarkable Polaroid Land 
camera with the electronic 
flash. 

When you depress the shut- 


ter of The 360, the strobe re- 
leases a 1 / 1 OOOth-of-a-sccond 
burst of light, fast enough to 
freeze a fast ping-pong ball, or 
capture the wildest dancer. 

You'll never have to ask your 
subjects to stop doing what 
they’re doing and pose. The film 
is exposed onlv for that milli- 
second of light. You'll take the 
most spontaneous pictures of 
your life. 

And if someone bumps into 
you, or vour hand jiggles, you 
won’t have to worry. The pic- 
tures are always razor sharp. 

You'll never have to use an- 
other flashbulb, cither. (So 



As you focus, louvers adjust 
automatically to insure 
correct light intensity. 


you’ll never run out of them.) 
Once it's charged, the electronic 
flash signals you with a flashing 
light and a hoop ...hoop ... and 
you're ready to shoot up to 40 
flash pictures (5 film packs) with- 
out stopping to put in a bulb. 

Plug the flash unit into a wall 
socket for 1 5 minutes, and you 
can shoot another pack of film. 
Plug it in for an hour, and 
it's recharged. (When it’s not 





POLAROID- 


From Polaroid. 


in use, just keep it plugged in. 



like \ our electric toothbrush.) 
of all. The 360 gives 
you freedom to shoot 
when the moment 
is right. 


Electronic 


in size from a pack of 
cards to a pencil point. 


You won't have to think 
about exposure. All you do is 
aim and shoot. As you focus, 
louvers in the flash unit auto- 
matically adjust to deliver the 
exact amount of light for a 
perfectly exposed shot. 1 his 
remarkable strobe light is par- 
ticular! v kind to flesh tones. 

Your outdoor pictures will be 
perfectly exposed, too. The 
sophisticated electric eye and 
electronic shutter svstem will 
read the light and set the ex- 
posure automatically. 

\ou won’t waste anv more 
pictures because of poor riming. 
When vou pull the film packet 
out of the camera, an electronic 
timer is set off automatically. 
A tinv timer light goes on. The 
instant the print is pcrfcctlv de- 
veloped, the light goes out and 
the timer goes beeeeeep. 

One fascinating feature will 
give you an inkling of the inge- 


nuity that went into this cam- 
era. In the timer, the shutter and 
the flash unit arc circuits con- 
taining transistors, resistors, and 
other electronic components. 
Each would normally fill a 



space as large as a 
deck of cards. In 
T he 360, they have 
been reduced to tiny 
chips of plastic- 


No flashbulbs ever. 
Electronic flash shoots 
up to 40 pictures, recharges 
on house current. 


covered silicon less than 1/32 



Electronic timer sounds 
off the instant your print 
is perfectly developed. 


film-speed settings. Two expo- 
sure ranges for color, two for 
black-and-white. It can take 
Polaroid camera attachments 
for close-ups and portraits. It 
has a tripod socket. And instant 
pack-film loading. 

See this most distinguished 
of the Countdown Cameras, the 
finest camera that Polaroid has 
ever produced. 



of an inch square, about the 
width of a pencil point. 

This Polaroid Land camera 
has a Zeiss Ikon range- and 
viewfinder. Triplet lens. Four 


» The 360. 
From Polaroid. 
The world’s 
most 

self-sufficient 

camera. 





Facts. Figures. Data. Reel after reel after reel. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 



It’s here! 1970 Olds Cutlass Supreme, a totally new idea in elegance. 


You and Cutlass Supreme, what 
a couple you'll make. We know 
because we checked it out on 
our computers. Here's what we 
found: You really go for elegant 
looks. Check. Decorator inte- 


riors. Check. Trim size and agile 
handling. Check. The smoother, 
longer-lasting V-8 performance 
of Oldsmobile’s exclusive new 
Positive Valve Rotators. Check. 
And a price that doesn't bend 


your budget all out of shape. 
Check. Check. See your near ; 
est Olds dealer soon and 
check out a Cutlass Supreme 
Escape Machine. It could be the 
start of something great. 


Oldsmobile: Escape from the ordinary. 




KELSO roiUinurd 

knew exactly what had to be done. Glim- 
mering in my mind's eye were the ech- 
oes of a hundred hard-eyed interviewers 
whose refusal to back away from such 
moments had stamped them as tough 
and unscrupulous. I had only to drop 
in my polite little piece of blackmail: 
“I just want to hear your side of it, 
ma'am. Otherwise I'll have to write my 
own version, and you might not like 
it." That's what I sli oulil have said. What 
I really said, in a plaintive, rather 
squeaky voice, was. “I’m sorry. I guess 
I just wasn’t thinking.’’ 

To my surprise, the cultured voice took 
pity. “You must be a very young jour- 
nalist," she said. 

“Well ... I've been young." 

Suddenly the lady was down to earth, 
if not downright earthy. She launched 
into an unabashed account of the geld- 
ing process and its effect on masculine 
aggressiveness. "There were half a doz- 
en male yearlings on the farm the year 
Kelso was foaled," she said, “and we 
had a space problem. It’s difficult to 
keep stallions together— they fight so." 
Therefore she and her trainer decided 
to geld the ones that seemed least prom- 
ising, among them Kelso. By now I re- 
alized that it wasn’t delicacy that had 
brought the ice to her voice but merely 
annoyance at being reminded of an ir- 
retrievable error — and perhaps a wistful 
regard for the million dollars in stud 
fees that might have been if Kelso had 
remained a stallion. 

I reported the conversation to the ed- 
itor and asked if I'd been wrong to make 
the call. He shook his head slowly and 
said he'd decided to write the Kelso sto- 
ry himself. Then he told me to go and 
watch Ben Hogan, “a golfer," trying to 
make a comeback at the age of 50 at 
the Thunderbird Classic in nearby West- 
chester County. Interview first. "Ho- 
gan's tough to get to— won’t return calls, 
won’t come to the phone," he said, add- 
ing bitterly, “just your meat." 

Piqued at his attitude, I decided to ig- 
nore his warnings. 1 phoned the coun- 
try club where the tournament was being 
held and asked the switchboard girl 
where Hogan was staying. She connected 
me to his room at the club. He an- 
swered the phone himself and couldn’t 
have been nicer. We made an appoint- 
ment to meet on the veranda. When I 
told the editor how easily I’d managed 
it all. he muttered something about re- 
fusing to be surprised by anything I did 


and closed his eyes again. I thought I 
might mention this bad habit of his to 
him someday, in a friendly way. after 
I’d settled a little more into my new job 
as sports editor. 

Hogan was on time — a short, worried 
man who shook hands wordlessly and 
led ntc to a deserted corner of the ve- 
randa, overlooking a lovely landscape. 
Silently, we sank into comfortable chairs: 
silently, we looked at each other. I now 
understood why the press referred to 
him as “dour, driven, uncommunica- 
tive." I smiled nervously. He gave me a 
sharp look, and when I didn’t say any- 
thing he smiled back. A tentative smile, 
but appreciated— the first I’d had in sev- 
eral days from anybody. I was reluc- 
tant to spoil the moment with questions: 
in fact, I was tongue-tied. It wasn’t awe. 
as with Mantle. It was only that ques- 
tions seemed so inappropriate. What do 
you ask a 50-year-old former champion? 
Do you hope you're still good? Would 
you like to win? How's the old four- 
iron these days? 

As the moments turned into minutes 
it became increasingly more difficult to 
think of anything to ask. We just sat 
there. The old champion grew more re- 
laxed. After a while he put his legsstraight 
out and sank deep into the chair. We ex- 
changed more smiles. We gazed at the 
landscape. Peace. Finally he looked at 
his watch. "Well," he said, “I’ve got to 
be going." I said I did too. 

Later I passed nearby as he w ; as talk- 
ing to another reporter. The reporter 
told me afterward that Hogan had point- 
ed at me as I walked away and said, 
“Bright fellow. Knows his golf." 

At sundown I returned to my leader. 
He looked terrible. Where earlier he had 
hidden only his eyes, now his w hole pre- 
maturely aged face was shielded by his 
hands. Yet somehow, even before I 
spoke, he knew it was me. 

“Another blow." lie said to the 
copy paper on his desk. “Emily’s come 
out in little pink spots — and pain, 
pain. ... All that, and an Olympic- 
class violinist already warming up at Car- 
negie Hall." 

"No," I said. "Oh. no." 

“Go," he said. 

“The only music I like is by John 
Philip Sousa." 

“Go." 

“I’m completely tone-deaf." 

“Go." 

I went. end 
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JVC’s 

game chart. 
The 8203. 



A compact. 2-band portabl? ra- 
dio. the 8203 features JVC's unique 
tone graph, for visual checks on’high 
and low tone controls. Keepsj the 
game in perspective. The 8203jalso 
offers AFC control for drift-free FM 
reception plus recording anq ex- 
ternal speaker jacks for increased 
versatility. Write for the narrje of 
your nearest JVC dealer andl ask 
about the helpful 2.2 lbs. §E03. 
The visual 
aid radio. 


Catching On Fast 




What kind of 
hockey equip- 
ment does 
Bobby Hull 
recommend 
for young 
M ' x< 9L hockey 
* - players? 

The BOBBY HULL line 
by 


The best hockey equipment ever 
made for youngsters. Skates. Gloves. 
Shoulder protectors. Elbow pads. 
Pants. Shin guards. Sticks. And 
helmets. 


COM 

a division of Seaway Muln-Coip limited 
681 Seneca St.. Buffalo. N Y. 14210 


O 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



State stands tall with the aid of some zap 


You know what zap is, that magic bolt that suddenly makes things go right. The Mets had it, and late last 
Saturday Penn State did, too, as it rallied from a 14-0 deficit to beat Syracuse by PAT PUTNAM 


R emember the old joke, "Who has 
an IQ of 90? Penn State's football 
team." That used to get a lot of laughs 
at Pitt- after somebody explained it. 
Well, the joke's been updated. Now they 
tell the one about how after last season 
Penn State sat down and voted on where 
it wanted to go. The offense voted for 
Miami on a bowl trip, but the defense 
wanted to go to Oxford on a Rhodes 
scholarship. Only maybe this time they 
aren't kidding. 

Take Dennis Onkotz, one of this year’s 
linebackers. He's a biophysics major who 
won't watch football on television be- 
cause. he says, it looks too brutal. "He's 
so smart." says his coach. Joe Paterno. 
"he scares me." Then there's Mike Reid, 
one of the defensive tackles. He’s just 
been invited by the Utah Symphony Or- 
chestra to play Anton Rubinstein's Piano 
Concerto in D-Minor. He's the only long- 
haired pianist in the world with a shaved 
head. Neal Smith, the safety, is an en- 
gineering major who came to school on 
a slide rule, not a scholarship. He just 
wandered in from Port Trevorton, Pa. 
one day and asked if anybody minded 
if he played between math problems. 
The rest arc just as bright — future high 
school teachers and dentists and law- 
yers— and, in that brutal world, just as 
unbeaten. 

Of course, it hasn't always been easy, 
going unbeaten. Like last Saturday, when 
Syracuse rose from the near-dead and 
carried a 14-0 lead into the fourth quar- 
ter. Since last spring Syracuse has lost 
its first eight halfbacks. Two flunked out. 
one quit, one transferred and the rest 
were injured. "We're down to people 
who are so slow I think they are de- 
formed," observes Ben Schwartzwalder, 
making starting tailbacks out of third- 
string fullbacks. 

Well, you can always throw the ball. 
"Yeah,” counters the Syracuse 
coach with that delightful dry humor, 
"we've got a slick quarterback who 


spots the open linebacker very well." 

And so Syracuse, which lost to Kan- 
sas, which has lost to everybody else, 
didn't figure to score 14 points against 
Penn State in three months. Yet that's 
the way it stood, two touchdowns to 
none, as they began the final 15 min- 
utes of the game. 


"Up to that point." said Joe Paterno 
later. "Syracuse was playing like us — 
and we weren't. We were the ones mak- 
ing the mistakes." 

In winning 10 games last season and 
its first four this year. Penn State's de- 
fensive intellectuals had set up 169 points 
with 40 pass interceptions. 22 fumble 
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recoveries, two safeties and five blocked 
punts. “They aren't a football team." 
said one bowl scout, "they are a Sal- 
vation Army." Only if you don't drop 
something in the tambourine, they'll pick 
your pocket. 

But in the first 45 minutes against Syra- 
cuse. the Penn State defense had only 
three bright moments. Two were blocked 
field goals, which turned out to be very- 
bright moments indeed. But the brightest 
of all came late in the second quarter 
with Syracuse leading by its 14 points 
and with a fourth down at the Penn 
State three. With that big a lead that 
early in the gamc.Schwarlzwalderelecied 
to go for the touchdown rather than a 
field goal. 

"They had already blocked two field- 
goal attempts," he reasoned, and right- 
ly, "and if we score there it's all over." 

Only Syracuse didn't score. Wingback 
Greg Allen swept to the right and there 
was nothing in front of him but a div- 
ing Neal Smith's outstretched left hand. 
Allen tripped over it. "When we didn’t 
score." said Schwarlzwaldcr, "I was 
sick." 

At the moment there were few who 
thought it mattered. If Syracuse has 
problems with its oflicnsc. it has none 
with its defense which, going against 
Penn State, ranked sixth in the nation. 
"1 told our kids at halftime.” said Pa- 
terno. "that I didn't know if we could 
score enough points, and if wc didn't I 
wouldn't be unhappy. But I would be un- 
happy if everybody didn't go out there 
and give it all they had. You have to re- 
member that not once, in the three years 
any of our players have been here, have 
we been behind by two touchdowns. It 
was something new to them.” 

Late in the third quarter Penn State’s 
muggers really went to work. Their 
streak — 23 straight without a loss— and 
their No. 5 ranking were near collapse, 
and they weren’t happy. Steve Smear, 
their other great defensive tackle, 
slammed into A I New ton, who scored 
Syracuse's first touchdown. Out popped 
the ball, and George Landis — who had 
blocked both field-goal attempts fell on 
it at the Syracuse 12. Here was a chance, 
but Syracuse gave up 9'/i yards and no 
more, and it was still 14-0. 

As the final period began it was clear 
Penn State was going to need a lot of 
help. And so— zap! Smear hit Allen, who 
fumbled, and Jack Ham recovered for 
the Lions on the Syracuse 32. Zap! Syra- 


cuse was accused of pass interference, 
and Penn State had the ball at the four. 
Lydell Mitchell scored from there with- 
out heavenly interference to make it 14- 
6. Penn State went for two points and 
missed and zap! Flag on the play. Syra- 
cuse was accused of holding. "You're 
lucky that somebody doesn't punch you 
in the nose." said Syracuse's Don Dorr, 
the accused, to Field Judge Marlin 
Brandt, the accuser. 

"I may go dow n in history." said Pa- 
terno happily, "as the coach who got 
the most second chances on a two-point 
conversion." 

For his second chance this time, he 
sent in the 58 Sweep, a straight power 
sweep to the fullback, with Franco Har- 
ris carrying and getting the two points. 
Now it was 14-8. 


And zap! Syracuse, which had been 
punting long and well all day. suddenly 
got off a short kick, and Penn State 
had the ball on the enemy's 39. Harris 
got three, and Paterno sent in the next 
play, a 56 Counter, and Harris went 36 
yards to score. Zap! 

"Should have called that play soon- 
er," said Paterno. 

Now all Penn State needed was for 
Mike Reitz to kick the extra point, w hich 
he did. and there was no need for Syra- 
cuse to be offside. The final was Penn 
State 15. Syracuse 14. and four zaps! 

State’s winning streak was still alive, 
and with medium-rare teams like Pitts- 
burgh. Maryland and Boston College 
ahead, the streak should last at least until 
bowl time. That is unless someone else 
comes up w ith a lot of zaps of their ow n. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


SOUTH 

1. TENNESSEE (5-0) 

2. LSU (5-0) 

3. FLORIDA (5-0) 


With only a minute left and the ball's nose 
resting six inches away from Georgia Tech's 
goal, Auburn's John Riley ran out to try a 
field goal. The score was 14-14, and Riley 
couldn't help thinking about what had hap- 
pened exactly 364 days earlier, when he had 
missed a field goal late in the game as Tech 
beat the Tigers 21 20. "I could siill see 
that ball, sitting four feet oft' the right hash 
mark— and going about four yards to the 
right.” he said later. "I mean. I had a fun- 
ny feeling when I went out there in about 
the same situation. I wore out the Good 
Lord's cars praying." 

This time Riley kicked the field goal, and 
Auburn got away with a 17 14 victory its 
fourth in five games. The field-goal try was 
considered something of a gamble, since 
Tech had blocked all of Riley's three pre- 
vious attempts, but Auburn Coach Shug 
Jordan said he never considered try ing a 
run instead. "We would have gone for the 
field goal if it had been fourth and a quar- 
ter of an inch," said Jordan. 

Auburn's only conqueror, unbeaten Ten- 
nessee. scored three quick touchdowns in 
the first quarter and went on to stun Al- 
abama 41 Mat Birmingham's Legion Field. 
Besides being Tennessee's third straight vic- 
tory over Alabama, it stuck the Tide with 


back to back losses for the first time since 
Bear Bryant came to coach in 1958. "I 
couldn't believe we beat them that bad." 
said Tennessee’s All-America linebacker, 
Steve Kiner. "They've forgotten what it 
means to wear that red jersey." Kiner made 
eight unassisted tackles and intercepted a 
pass in addition to harassing Alabama's 
passing game with repeated blitzes against 
Quarterback Scott Hunter. 

After four straight nonconference wins, 
Louisiana State stepped into the SEC and 
promptly smashed Kentucky 37 10, despite 
fumbling the ball away four times in its 
first six scries of dow ns. "We have to have 
a great team to make the mistakes wc do 
and still win," said LSU Coach Charlie Mc- 
Clendon, who played all 52 boys who made 
the trip to Lexington. "Every time I looked 
up I was looking at a different tailback," 
said Kentucky Linebacker Wilbur Hacked. 

At Gainesville, Florida's sophomore quar- 
terback, John Reaves, passed for four more 
TDs in the Gators' 52 2 w in over North Car- 
olina. the Tar I leels' worst defeat since 1923. 
Reaves has passed for 1 5 scores in five games, 
only one less than Steve Spurrier threw in 
his 1966 Hcisman Trophy season. 

Vanderbilt fans had stayed until the final 
gun in the C ommodores' upset of Alabama, 
but began leaving late in the third quarter 
as the home team fell farther and farther be- 
hind Georgia. The Bulldogs finally won 40- 
8 behind Mike Cavan's three I D passes, 
and Vandy Coach Bill Pace groused, "Our 
offense was the most inept I've ever seen." 
Memphis State Coach Billy Murphy had 
conihtueil 
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been the object of bumper stickers reading, 
"Get Rid of Spook Murphy," so his Ti- 
gers put "Beat Miami" stickers on their hel- 
mets and did just that 26-1 3. 

Ole Miss' biggest offensive display since 
1935 ended in a 69-7 victory over Southern 
Mississippi at Oxford. The Rebels were so 
much in control that their star quarterback, 
Archie Manning, sat out the entire second 
half. 

Virginia Tech looked like a winner when 
Gil Schwabe passed 26 yards to Jimmy 
Quinn foi a 16-14 lead with 1:13 to go, but 
South Carolina came back to win on Billy 
DuPre's 47-yard field goal with only nine 
seconds left. The victory gave Coach Paul 
Dictzcl's Gamecocks a 4-1 record and kept 
them ahead in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence. The No. 2 team, Clcmson, got two 
TDs from Ray Yauger and beat Wake For- 
est 28-14. 

In the Southern Conference Davidson de- 
feated William and Mary 17-15 to run its 
unbeaten streak to five. And little Centre 
College of Danville, Ky. won the College 
Athletic Conference championship by beat- 
ing Scwancc 20-8. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (4-0) 

2. MISSOURI (5-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (3-1) 

It was another tie — Notre Dame 14, South- 
ern Cal 14 — but the game really was much 
closer than the score might indicate. With 
only 2:04 left, Notre Dame sent in a stumpy, 
freckle-faced kid named Scott Hempel to 
do something he had never done— kick a 48- 
yard field goal. The Irish looked like sure 
winners when Hempel's kick flew over the 
clawing Southern Cal defense and look off 
straight for the goal, but then Notre Dame's 
notoriously good luck took a freaky turn 
that the Gippcr just wouldn't have believed. 
Hempel's kick descended from the heavens, 
hit the crossbar dead center and bounced 
back on the playing field. "It was the best 
ball I kicked this year," said Hempel sadly. 

Up until then, Notre Dame had gotten 
most of the breaks, as it usually docs in 
South Bend. Southern Cal's latest Trojan 
horse, Clarence Davis, pounded into the 
end zone in the first half, but the play was 
rubbed out by a holding penalty. Then, af- 
ter Jimmy Jones passed Southern Cal into 
a 14-7 lead to start the fourth quarter, No- 
tre Dame's monstrous Mike McCoy (6' 5', 
274 pounds) put his head in the path of a 
Trojan punt, and the Irish turned the en- 
suing recovery into a TD with 6:41 remain- 
ing. Notre Dame Coach Ara Parscghian 
declined' to go for two points and Hempel 
came in to kick the extra point. "I wasn't 


tempted to go for the two," said Parse- 
ghian. "I noticed Big Ten statistics show 
91 * ; success in kicking but just three of 17 
successful two-point efforts." 

Nobody liked the tic, but Parseghian re- 
covered quicker than Southern Cal's John 
McKay, whose team had been ranked No. 
3 before the game. Asked whether Davis 
(75 yards in 30 carries) had done as well as 
he had hoped, McKay said, "We just keep 
running the same old plays. Sometimes they 
work; sometimes they don't." 

In the Big Eight, Missouri and Oklahoma 
each look better and belter as they get clos- 
er to their big garre Nov. 8 in Columbia. 
The Tigers battered Oklahoma State 31-21 
as Halfback Joe Moore gamed l At varus 
the fifth straight game he had gone over 
100. "I love to hit people," admitted Moore. 
At Norman the question was not whether 
Oklahoma would beat Colorado — the Soon- 
ers finally won 42-30 — but whether Steve 
Owens would gain more than 100 yards for 
the 13th straight game. He did, barely, by 
carrying six straight times in the last 2:30 
for a total of 112. "It's not an obsession 
with me," said Owens, "but the game was 
out of reach and all the guys were pulling 
for me." Owens scored four touchdowns, 
giving him 12 TDs for the year and 45 in 
his career. 

At Lincoln, Neb. everyone was wondering 
whatever happened to funny old effervescent 
Pepper Rodgers. After his Kansas team had 
lost to Nebraska 21-17 in the final two min- 
utes, Pepper saltily opened his postgamc 
press conference with an obscenity ("Let's 
see you print that"). Then he wadded up 
his sack lunch and threw a beef sandwich 
against the wall. "How about that?" said 
Pepper. "There’s your story, ‘Rodgers 
Throws Beef Sandwich Against the Wall 
with Vengeance.' " The way Kansas has 
been playing. Pepper was lucky the wall 
didn't throw it back. 

Once Coach Vince Gibson's concept of 
"Purple Power" was the laugh of the plains, 
but the time has come when people have to 
take Kansas State seriously. The oncc-low- 
ly Wildcats beat Iowa State 34-7— their 
fourth win in five starts— and stayed in con- 
tention for the Big Eight championship. 
Mack Herron scored three times for the 
Wildcats, who now face the two conference 
giants, Oklahoma and Missouri, on succes- 
sive weekends. 

Indiana and— good grief! — Northwestern 
each won its second straight Big Ten game 
to move into a tic for the lead in the Rose 
Bow l derby. The Hoosiers, reacting to Coach 
John Pont's new get-tough practice policies, 
beat Illinois 41 20 while the Wildcats 
dumped Wisconsin 27-7, ending the Bad- 
gers' winning streak at one. Northwestern's 
junior Halfback Mike Adamic set a school 
record with 316 yards rushing. 

Michigan State Coach Duffy Daugherty 


junked the triple option in favor of his old 
Power I, and the Spartans upset Michigan 
23-12 to even their league record at 1-1. 
"I’ve got a good chance to be in Pasadena 
because I can buy a plane ticket," said Duf- 
fy. "I don't know about my football team." 

Minnesota gained 14 more yards than No. 

I Ohio State, but the Gophers lost five fum- 
bles and the Buckeyes won 34-7, their 18th 
in a row. "We were good when it count- 
ed," said OSU Coach Woody Hayes. Pur- 
due lost the ball six times and was out- 
gained by more than 200 yards but still 
managed to outlast Iowa 35-31 to give Jack 
Mollcnkopf his 80th victory as Boilermaker 
coach. 

Missouri Valley leader Louisville re- 
mained unbeaten under new Head Coach 
Lee Corso by defeating nonconference Mar- 
hall 34-17, the Herd's 26th straight winless 
amc. Tony Harris ran 81 yards on To- 
ledo's first play of the second half, and the 
Rockets won over Western Michigan 38-13 
to remain tied with Miami for the Mid- 
American lead. The Redskins beat Ohio Uni- 
versity 24-21, and the Bobcats lost not only 
the game but Quarterback Cleve Bry ant be- 
cause of a knee injury. 

Hillsdale's Chet Marcol kicked a 62-yard 
field goal— a national college-division rec- 
ord — to help his team dump Fairmont State 
20-13. For all you trivia fans, his kick was 
a yard farther than the old record, which 
was set by Bill Shear of Cortland State 
against Hobart on Oct. 15, 1966. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (5-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (3-2) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (4-1) 

It was O.K.— quite nice, really — for Bos- 
ton College to loan Villanova its road jer- 
seys after the visitors had some of theirs 
stolen, but the charity should have stopped 
right there. Instead, the Eagles politely 
forked over the football seven times— four 
fumbles and three interceptions — and got 
pinned with a 24-6 loss, their first in three 
games. "We think we have a pretty good 
defensive team," said Villanova Coach Jack 
Gregory. "We have about 914 blitzes." 

Boston College's top runner, Fred Wil- 
lis. was blitzed so hard early that he had to 
be taken out, and his Villanova counterpart, 
Mickey Kerins, paid for his 94 yards with 
a bloody mouth, cut eyebrow and sliced 
cheek. The man who put Willis out, Vil- 
lanova Linebacker John Babinecz, wound 
up with 10 unassisted tackles as the Wild- 
cats won for the fourth time in five games. 

At the rate Army and Navy arc prod- 
ding along, both may be too embarrassed 
to show up for this year's traditional game 
continued 
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You’d feel better 
if it cost $100 more. 


Anyone who tells you he can save 
you money on stereo isn’t doing you any 
favors. Because when you save yourself 
some money, you lose yourself some stereo. 

That’s why the price of our new 
compact system is going to leave you feeling 
a little bit queasy. Is it too low? How can 
we do it? Where’d we cut comers? What’d 
we cut out? 

Not a tiling. 

So even if you don’t feel good about the 
price, feel good about the elevator that 
raises the turntable when you raise the lid. 
And hides it away when you lower it. Dust- 
proof. And compact. 

So you don’t have to put out an extra 
$15 or so on a dust cover. 


Feel good about the visual meters that 
let you see where you’re setting the treble, 
bass and volume controls for FM and AM 
radio or phonograph. 

Check out a gizmo called FET found 
only in the most expensive high-fidelity 
instruments. It pulls in distant stations and 
makes sure you get only one at a time. 

That should lift your spirits a bit. 

And the speaker system. Two beautiful 
walnut cabinets with 4 acoustic speakers. 
Two 7-inch woofers and two 2%-inch 
tweeters. 

You’ll see how much better you feel 
when you examine the balance control that 
lets you adjust the amount of sound in each 
speaker for stereo perfection. And the FM 


stereo selector that automatically selects 
only stereo stations. And the AFC switch 
that gives you drift-free reception on FM. 
And the Stereo Eye that tells you whether 
you’re listening to stereo or not. And the 
jacks that let you play your tape recorder, 
TV, short-wave tuner or movie projector 
through the high-fidelity system. 

See how you feel about the receiver. 
Even the back is finished. And the black-out 
glass that hides all the dial numl)ers when 
the set’s not in use. 

Ask any dealer we permit to carry 
the Panasonic line to show you the 
Princeton, Model SG-999. Now that you 
know what you’re buying, it won’t take 
courage to pay less. 




200 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 1001? 

For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355 
In Conn., 853-3600. We pay tor the call- 


PANASONIC 




National Car Rental announces the first 

Traveling Man's General Motors Showroom 


Here’s a chance to enjoy a totally new out-of-town expe- 
rience. Let Max, the computer with a heart, fix you up with 
a 1970 Chevy or some other beautiful new GM model on 
your next trip. 

Whatever your preference, all you have to do to get a 
guaranteed car date is call National’s toll-free number: 
800-328-4567. 

Only National can guarantee reservations, thanks to 
Max. Max keeps a constant inventory of what models arc 
available, so when you ask for a cute Chevy in Cheyenne or 


a big, sexy Pontiac in Pittsburgh, he knows instantly if one 
will be available. 

So buy smart: rent first. Let Max fix you up. Sample a 
sleek new Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cad- 
illac at National — the Traveling Man’s GM Showroom 
(where the National counter girls look pretty sleek them- 
selves in their new, 1970 uniforms). 

If you’re home this week-end, look for the “Buy Smart, 
Rent First” advertisements in your local paper. You and a 
brand new GM car just might fall in love at first sight. 




NOW IT'S 
COMPUTERIZED 
CAR DATING 


NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 


NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 


lest drived GM 70 
Just call Max toll free 
at 800-328-4567 gi 


We make the customer No. 1 


© Not-Cor-Rent-Co 1969 
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The new IBM Mag Card Selectric. 

It’s built to work the way people work, 
not the way machines work. 


People— specifically, businessmen — 
being human, change their minds. 

And secretaries, also being human, 
make mistakes. 

And typewriters, being machines, 
have never been built to allow either of 
them to do either without penalizing both 
of them. As well as the company they 
work for. 

The way typewriters have been built, 
if a businessman wants to change some- 
thing he’s had typed, the whole thing has 
to be retyped. If a secretary makes a mis- 
take, it usually means the same thing. 

And who’s to say the 
same thing can’t happen on 
the second retyping? 

As a result, one of two 
things happens. Either a 
businessman settles for 
something less than he’d 
like to settle for. Or he and 
his secretary spend a ridic- 
ulously long and costly M 

time getting a simple busi- * 

ness letter written, typed 
and out the door. 

To rectify this situation, the Office 
Products Division of IBM has built a type- 
writer that allows a businessman to change 
his mind and a secretary to make mistakes 
—and still get a finished piece of typed 
copy in minutes, rather than the unneces- 
sarily long time it can now take. 

With the IBM Mag Card Selectric 
Typewriter, a magnetic card automatically 
turns rough drafts into finished letters— 
so a secretary never has to. 

Without going into the nuts and bolts 
of it, here’s a brief description of what 
happens. 

Each page a secretary types is also 



recorded on a separate magnetic card. If 
she makes a mistake, she types right over 
it. Instead of erasing or typing the whole 
letter over. The corrected letter is typed— 
automatically— by the Mag Card. 

Even when you make changes, she 
doesn’t type the whole letter over. She 
simply stops the machine at the appropri- 
ate places and types in the changes— only 
the changes. The Mag Card types the rest 
of the letter, readjusting the length of the 
lines automatically. 

For a businessman, this means he now 
has the right to think twice before com- 
mitting himself. A second 
chance to make sure he’s 
saying exactly what he 
wants to say before signing 
his name. 

For a secretary, since 
she’ll be getting her rou- 
tine work done faster, 
she’ll be able to do more 
than just routine work. 
She’ll be more of an assist- 
ant to her boss than an 
adjunct to a typewriter. 
We also believe that since she’ll be free 
from worrying about making mistakes 
when she’s typing, she’ll probably make 
fewer mistakes. 

And for a company, the Mag Card 
Selectric means the end of bottlenecks at 
its typing stations. It means that work 
which is presently in the typewriter when 
it should be in the mail will be in the mail. 

Call an IBM Office Products Division 
Representative for a demonstration. 

He’ll be happy to show you how it 
can work for your people. 

Machines should work. People should think. 

Office Products Division, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


IBM 



FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


in Philadelphia. With their two top quar- 
terbacks out with injuries, the Cadets had 
to start Roger LcDoux who had not played 
a minute this season— and Utah State took 
advantage of the result ing confusion for a 23 - 
7 win. It was Army's third straight loss, 
but the situation is even more desperate at 
Navy, which is 0-5 after losing to Rutgers 
for the first time 20 6. The Knights got all 
their touchdowns from Larry Robertson, 
who started his first game at tailback. 

In the Ivy League, Dartmouth's John 
Short returned the opening kickoff 90 yards 
for a touchdown, and the Indians went on 
to beat Brown 38-13 for their fourth straight. 
"We didn't try anything new or different." 
said Indian Coach Bob Blackman, "be- 
cause we have an important game with Har- 
vard next week and wc knew their scouts 
would be watching." Blackman's own scouts 
saw Cornell upset Harvard 41-24 for its first 
win of the season as sophomore Ed Ma- 
rinaro dazzled everyone with five touch- 
downs and 281 yards rushing on 40 carries. 
Yale routed Columbia 41-6 to remain un- 
beaten against Ivy opponents since 1966. 

Fifteen minutes before game time. Tem- 
ple Coach George Makris decided to start 
sophomore Frank DiMaggioat quarterback 
against Hofstra. DiMaggio's statistics were 
hardly impressive — a career record of one 
completion in nine attempts, with three in- 
terceptions- but he came through like Jol- 
tin' Joe's cousin should, throwing one TD 
pass and running for two more as the Owls 
won 34-7. The Temple students got an even 
bigger kick out of the halftime ceremonies, 
when the homecoming queen showed up with 
a beard, sideburns down to the chin and 
wearing an eight-button, double-breasted 
Edwardian suit. He had entered the queen 
contest as a joke, explained Marc Frantz, and 
then of course he was elected. Temple's chan- 
cellor, Millard M. Gladfelter, went along 
with the gag, even to the point of kissing 
Frantz on one of his hairy cheeks. Ugh. 

Pittsburgh started fast, opening up a 20- 
0 lead in the second quarter on two TD pass- 
es from Quarterback Jim Friedl to End 
George Mcdich, but success — or some- 
thing— finally spoiled the Panthers. Pitt's 
amazing two-game winning streak halted 
when End Maxic LcBlanc scored on a 32- 
yard pass with 43 seconds left to give down- 
trodden Tulanc a 26-22 win — its first of 
the year. 

In Philadelphia the casualty rate among 
Penn quarterbacks continued to escalate at 
an alarming rate. The latest victim, Phil Pro- 
cacci, had been switched from defense only 
after Penn's first two quarterbacks each suf- 
fered a shoulder injury, so last week Pro- 
cacci broke his jaw against Lehigh and w ill 
be out for the season. The Quakers man- 
aged to stall off Lehigh long enough fora 13- 
7 win, and everyone was wondering how 
long the newest quarterback, Terry Groome, 


would last. After all, he missed his cAtirc 
freshman season because of a broken foot. 

End of the Road Dept.: Wilkes College 
lost to Ithaca 13-7, ending the nation's long- 
est winning streak at 32 games. Are you pay- 
ing attention. Woody Hayes? 


WEST 

1. use (3-0-1) 

2. UCLA (6-0) 

3. WYOMING (5-0) 

Wyoming's bid for an unbeaten season and 
fourth straight Western Athletic Conference 
championship was put in doubt when Coach 
Lloyd Eaton suspended 14 black players — 
six of them starters — before the Cowboys' 
40 7 victory over Brigham Young. The 
blacks had defied Eaton's direct orders and 
worn black armbands to protest what they 
regarded as the racist principles of the Mor- 
mon Church. "It was simply a matter of en- 
forcing discipline," Eaton said. "The black 
athletes knew exactly where they stood as 
far as I was concerned." 

Wyoming President Dr. William D. Carl- 
son and the board of trustees backed Eat- 
on's decision, and on Saturday afternoon 
Wyoming's white students turned out in 
large numbers to chant, "We Love Eaton, 
We Love Eaton," and then gave the coach 
a standing ovation when he crossed the field 
to shake hands with BYU Coach Tommy 
Hudspeth. The Cowboy team didn't seem 
to miss the blacks while winning their fifth 
game in a row. The nation's top rushing de- 
fense allowed Brigham Young only 16 yards 
in total offense and shook the visitors into 
five fumbles and three interceptions. Offen- 
sively, Bob Jacobs kicked two field goals 
and four extra points to move nearer the 
school and conference single-season field- 
goal records. Still, without the blacks Wy- 
oming could be in big trouble in their games 
against Arizona State and Utah. 

The top contender, Utah, won its third 
league game by blanking New Mexico 24- 
0. The loss was New Mexico's 23rd in WAC 
play but also its first shutout in 27 straight 
games and 51 in a row at home, the latter 
streak dating back to I9f0. Behind 7 0 go- 
ing into the second half. New Mexico elect- 
ed to receive instead of taking the 40 mph 
wind at its back, and this was the Lobos' un- 
doing. Kicking into the wind. New Mexico 
got off a couple of 13-yard punts and Utah 
turned them into 10 points, including a 37- 
yard scoring run by Halfback Fred Graves. 

While Southern Cal was having its trou- 
bles against Notre Dame and UCLA was 
coasting past Cal (page J6). Stanford un- 
loaded its frustrations on poor Washington 
State 49-0. Having lost to both Purcue and 
Southern Cal in the final seconds on suc- 


cessive Saturdays, the Indians jumped on 
State early and then poured it on. "This is 
the most explosive team in the West," said 
losing Coach Jim Sweeney, who then of- 
fered this observation on Stanford’s big Pa- 
cific Eight game this week against UCLA: 
"UCLA has the speed, but Stanford is much 
more versatile." Stanford's quarterback, Jim 
Plunkett, threw two touchdown passes be- 
fore reserve Don Bunco came in to direct 
the last two scoring drives, including a 43- 
yard keeper play of his own. 

A senior end caught the first touchdown 
pass of his career with no time showing on 
thcclock, and Oregon State beat Washington 
10 6. The end, Jim Scheelc, simultaneously 
caught the ball and stepped into the end 
zone as the final gun went off. The pass 
from Quarterback Steve Endicott covered 
49 yards, and an Oregon State lineman ad- 
mitted, "I feel like I've been cheating at 
cards." 

The Huskies, now 0-5, had gone into a 
prevent defense when Oregon State began 
the final drive on its own 15 with one min- 
ute and no time-outs left. "I'd have bet a 
million dollars we wouldn't win," said Or- 
egon State Halfback Billy Main, who had 
been the primary receiver on the winning 
play —the only one called from the bench 
all night by Coach Dee Andros. Oddly 
enough, Oregon State's other three points — 
a field goal by Mike Nchl— had come at 
the final gun of the first half. 

A vintage Los Angeles fog hung over the 
Air Force's Falcon Stadium, but the low 
ceiling couldn't keep the home team from 
bombing Oregon (0-13 in their biggest of- 
fensive splurge of the year. The Ducks fum- 
bled eight times and Air Force cashed them 
in for five touchdowns and two field goals. 
A blocked punt cost Oregon still another 
touchdown. The Falcons led 40-7 at half- 
time while winning for the third time in 
five starts. 

Pacific shrugged off the nation's leading 
passer, Idaho's Steve Olson, in a 28 0 vic- 
tory in Stockton, Calif. After a scoreless 
first half, the winners got 23 points in the 
third period. Quarterback John Read first 
sneaked over from the one, then passed 45 
yards to Bill Cornman for another TD. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (4-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (4-0) 

3. HOUSTON (2-2) 

While Texas and Arkansas were taking the 
week off. Texas Christian finally won its 
first game, thanks to a little psychology on 
the part of Coach Fred Taylor. Noticing 
his players' faces growing longer and long- 
er as TCU's record dropped to 0-4, Tay lor 
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told his boys to forget their troubles and 
just have fun against Texas A&M. "We’ve 
been pressing too much.” Taylor said, "so 
I just want everyone to relax and go out 
there and have a good time." After the 
Horned f rogs' 16 6 v ictory , Defensive Tack- 
le Bob Creech told the coach. "If we'd 
known it was this good to win. we might 
have started a long time ago." 

Nobody deserved the victory more than 
TCU’s Steve Judy, who already has estab- 
lished himself as the greatest thrower to hit 
TC'U since the days of Sammy Baugh and 
Davey O’Brien. Against the Aggies Judy 
hit his first six passes and finished with 13 
of 20 for 183 yards and a touchdown, kven 
more heartening to Taylor, the Frogs' se- 
nior running back. Marty Whelan, gained 
134 yards and finally gave TCU the run- 
ning game to support Judy's arm. The Ag- 
gies' biggest gainer was Coach Gene Stall- 
ings, who prowled up and down the side- 
lines all afternoon. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Sophomore Ld Marina ro. acting 
like an Ivy League O.J.. tied a conference rec- 
ord by scoring live I Ds as Cornell upset Har- 
vard 41 24. His 281 yards rushing was more 
impressive, heating the Ivy record by 4' yards. 

THE LINEMAN: Tennessee Linebacker Steve ki- 
ncr made eight unassisted tackles and inter- 
cepted a pass as the Vols stunned Alabama 
41 14. "Kiner did a superjob with big play 
after big play." said his coach. Doug Dickey. 


SMU President Willis Tate wore a blue 
sock on one foot and a red one on the other 
hopefully for good luck while he watched 
Chuck Hixson pass the Mustangs over Rice 
34 l4,thcirsccondstraight win. Hixson com- 
pleted 22 of 32 for 255 yards, but the peo- 
ple's choice was SMU's tiny Daryl Doggctt 
(5’ 6’, 172 pounds). He looks about two 
hands shorter than SMU’s pony mascot Pe- 
runa, but Doggctt scored three TDs against 
Rice and left Mustang fans wondering why 
he had played defense last season. 

At Lubbock. a home-town boy well, lie's 
really from Lorcn/o. which is only 15 miles 
down the road -came back to lead Mis- 
sissippi State over Texas Tech 30-26. The 
boy, Joe Reed, had begun his career at Bay- 
lor but transferred to Mississippi State and 
got into the lineup just in time to throw for 
two touchdowns against the Red Raiders. 
Six times Reed came up with a first down 
on third-and-long situations. 

On a muddy field at fort Collins, Colo.. 
Colorado State slipped and slid past West 
Texas Slate 27-7. Lawrence McCutchcon 
gained 182 yards for the winners, including 
TD runs of one and 55 yards. end 



SEVEN SPEEDS. 
AND THEN SOME. 



Meet the Kodak Instamatic M95 Movie Projector — with seven 
projection speeds. It lets you show movies in fascinating slow 
motion, at normal speed or in hilarious fast action — either for- 
ward or reverse! You can even freeze on a single frame for a 
good long look. Switch from one speed to another as often and 
as fast as you wish. 

There's more: Flick another switch and this Kodak projector 
is all set to show either super 8 or regular 8mm movies. And they 
come on bright and stay bright, thanks to the bright long life 
tungsten-halogen lamp. 

Many other features. Fully automatic film threading. Large 
400-foot reel capacity. Sprocketless projection for 
gentle film handling. Low silhouette design, handles 
like an attache case when closed. Die-cast metal 
body. The M95 movie projector is one of the easy 
ones " in your Kodak dealer s "Circus of Values. - ' 

From less than $200. See it now. 

Kodak Instamatic* M95 Movie Projector 
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PEOPLE 


The first Broadway Show League 
Golf Tournament took place 
earlier this month in Emerson, 
N.J.. and the winner, with a 79. 
was CBS technician Jack Ma- 
hony. The stars shone only faint- 
ly. ' I'm enthusiastically medi- 
ocre,” said Don Porter of Plaza 
Suite, turning in -enthusiasti- 
cally — a score of 96. "I learned 
to play in a four-day tournament 
five years ago,” said Tom Pos- 
ton, explaining a phenomenal 
84, and Jerry Or bach of Prom- 
ises. Promises said of his 121, 
"It was all right, for somebody 
who doesn’t play. I've only 
played twice before, and the last 
time was 10 years ago. I like 
the game, but I'm a pool player 
... I'll play golf again, but may- 
be next time they 'll let me kneel 
down on the greens and use the 
putter like a cue stick." Oh no 
they won't. In 1895 one Richard 
Peters tried using a cue stick for 
a putter, and the whole bit has 
been illegal ever since. 

♦ The Angicr Biddle Dukes arc 
not only skiers, golfers and ten- 
nis players, they are bicyclists 
as well, with nine machines 
around the London house alone. 
Says Mrs. Duke. "In Denmark 
[where her husband was until 


last spring the U.S. ambassa- 
dor] we bicycled all over the 
place, but they don't seem to 
have the same respect for cy- 
clists here. You have to stick to 
the roads and not stray onto the 
footpath. Soon after we arrived, 
we were bicycling in Hyde Park, 
having a marvelous time weav- 
ing in and out around the pe- 
destrians, dogs, baby carriages 
and trees, when we were stopped 
by a bobby." As for the pho- 
tograph of Mr. and Mrs. Duke 
with son Biddle, it was no in- 
vasion of family privacy. "Pure- 
ly for publicity ." says Mrs. Duke 
triumphantly. "I made them 
take it." The accompanying in- 
terview in newspapers abroad 
turned into a deft plug for her 
tierce campaign in London for 
the reelection of Mayor John 
Lindsay (another bicycle fan) 
back in New York City. 

®Jcts-Mets fan Jacqueline Su- 
sann made it home from the 
book fair in Frankfurt. Germany 
just in time to go berserk with 
the rest of New York over the 
Mels' victory in the Series, and 
after settling down she remi- 
nisced a bit about her own life 
in sport, which began in Phil- 
adelphia. "I used to play hock- 




ey at school." she recalled. 
"Field hockey, and then we dis- 
covered hockey on roller skates. 
We played in the street, and you 
know what was the best puck 
of all? A rubber heel we used 
to go to the shoemaker and get 
an old rubber heel. Later the 
boys in shop would make us ones 
out of wood and we used the rub- 
ber heels to play potsy — you 
know potsy." It was golf that al- 
most got her. however. The year 
she took it up, 1954. she made 
a hole in one. "My card was 
signed by four witnesses, includ- 
ing Jan Murray and Jimmy De- 
marct." she says. "I was acting 
then, and I almost gave it up to 
hit the tournament trail. I\l get 
buckets of balls and hit them 
until I had blisters, and I was fu- 
rious, you know, that they 
hadn't put a golf club in my 
hands when I was 8.” Miss Su- 
sann apparently burned herself 
out. going at it so intensely, for 
she now shoots around 105. 106. 
The world may have lost a great 
golfer, but, then, it gained The 
Love Machine. 

Ten-year-old Ronald Ryhal Jr. 
of Chili. N.Y. had been getting 
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a lot of static from classmates 
about his freckles, and finally a 
teacher's aid. Mrs. Alvin Bauer, 
pointed out that lots of people 
had freckles. "But no football 
players." Ronald said gloomily. 
Mrs. Bauer had heard the names 
of two football-playing persons, 
a Joe Namath and an O.J. Simp- 
son. and she decided to put the 
problem to O.J.. Buffalo being 
closer t>> Chili, N.V . than Man- 
hattan is. Ronnie signed the let- 
ter. In due lime an answer came 
back. "Dear Ronnie. O.J. Simp- 
son asked me to write because 
he heard you didn't believe any 
professional football players 
have freckles. I do, and I have 
played pro football for 13 years, 
and so do several players I know . 
You must learn, as so many peo- 
ple have . . . that it isn’t what 
you look like that matters in life 
. . . people don't like you fpr 
your face. They like you for 
what's inside — your honesty, 
courage, determination and oth- 
er good qualities. ... Be good, 
try hard and learn to laugh. 
From your friend. Jack Kemp." 

"Now Available." went the ad 
in The Sew York Times, “Tom 
Seaver, America's top athlete 
and sports personality. Plus — 
Nancy Seaver, Tom's lov ely vv ife. 
for those situations that call for 
young Mrs. America or husband 
and wife sales appeal." Mattgo 
Enterprises. Inc., which placed 
the ad. proves to be absolutely 
in earnest. Matt Merola and 
Paul Goct/ are personal man- 
agers of a number of athletes. 
Cleon Jones. Roy White. Boh 
Griese and George Sauer Jr. 
among them ("George is still 
writing his novel." Merola re- 
marks of the latter, "and is so 
busy that our relations with him 
are more social than business- 
like"). The purpose of the ad 
was to remind large companies 
that the baseball season was al- 
most over and to let them know 
how to get in touch with theSca- 
vers. How did the ad pull? Fine, 
except for some jerk who called 
to say the Mets were going to 
lose. 









All it takes is a little thought. Like the last time your toes 
turned blue. Or when the snow piled in wet around your ankles. 

That's why boots. Warm and comfortable. With soft pile lining. 
Non-slip soles. In handsome tie or zippered styles. At most 
larger Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. Same 

or similar styles in the catalog. 


The Shoe Place at 


Sears 


the men’s store 



Will a 6-pak 
convert you to 
Budweiser forever? 
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(Well, one good thing 
leads to another.) 









GM 


Cadillac 


Motor Car Division 


The brilliant new Fleetwood Eldorado heralds a new era of 
motoring pleasure that could come only from Cadillac. 
Purposefully built to be the worlds finest personal car, the 
1 970 Eldorado is that unique automotive creation: one 
designed for the motorist who wants unusually spirited 
performance, individual styling, and all the elegance and 
comfort for which Cadillac is renowned. 

Under that long hood nestles the largest engine to power 
a production passenger car -Eldorado's exclusive new 
8.2 litre V-8 (500 cubic inches of displacement) . Its 
550 foot-pounds of torque produce a responsive- 
ness that makes the spirit of the seventies come 
alive with rare excitement. Performing in concert 
with proven front-wheel drive, precise variable- 
ratio power steering, front disc brakes and 
Automatic Level Control, Eldorado will 
captivate you with a kind of driving pleasure 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 


Cadillac. 

Front wheel drive. 

8.2 litre V8. 

What better credentials 
could a car have? 


But you expect brilliant performance when you 
see Eldorado's boldly sculptured lines. They 
give it poise and distinction that mark it for 
greatness. And the luxury of its interior 
appointments, the meticulous craftsmanship, 
the refinements apparent everywhere tell 
you that Eldorado is unmistakably 
Cadillac in every detail. 

In all the world, there is nothing quite like 
the 1 970 Fleetwood Eldorado. You're 
invited to experience for yourself the 
luxury, vitality and distinction of 
this great personal car. 
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Nostalgia for a more primitive, romantic time in ocean powerboat running was widespread even as Don 
Aronow's superboat, 'The Cigarette' (above), made a swift, triumphant crossing to the Bahamas 


The strange case of the Mi ami -Nassau race 


A mere decade ago ocean powerboat 
racing was a romantic, Barney Old- 
field kind of sport, awash with social- 
ites and water rats in leather helmets 
riding cantankerous wooden hulls that 
leaked a lot. The Miami-to-Nassau race, 
first of the big offshore affairs, was of- 
ten as much a test of survival at sea as 
a competitive event. Engines were lumpy, 
unsophisticated brutes, and in the be- 
ginning preparation for the race con- 
sisted of little more than slapping a num- 
ber on the side of a boat and tossing a 
jug of water into the bilge. 

Now consider this month's Miami- 
Nassau. which was won at a record speed 
of 64.91 miles an hour by today's lead- 
ing Oldficld-assassin, the millionaire 
boat building genius. Don Aronow. 
With his superscicntific 32-foot Cary 
craft, The Cigarette — no part of which 
would have embarrassed an Armstrong, 
Aldrin or Collins — he defeated the near- 
est boat by 20 minutes and consigned 
the sport's romantics to the nostalgic 
deeps. 

Delayed four days by surly weather, 
a field of 14 finally started from Mi- 
ami’s Government Cut in a long, con- 
fused swell that had boats walking on 


their tails, although, for the most part, 
it was not to be a rough race. Aronow 
had said he would be at a disadvantage 
in rough water. The Cigarette having 
been set up for light to medium going. 
Once across the Gulf Stream, light to 
medium is what he got. 

Out through the Stream, Aronow kept 
a tight rein on The Cigarette's tvs in Mer- 
Cruiscr engines and let the more im- 
petuous competitors take a ride on their 
transoms. “You know," he said later, 
"there are some boats that you don't 
want to case up on the throttles when 
they get out of shape on a wave, but a 
lot of drivers do just that. There's only 
one way to find out if the treatment's 
right. That’s to try it. I'll tell you, though, 
it takes guts to push those throttles for- 
ward when everything tells you you 
should slow up. At other times you do 
have to ease off— otherwise you might 
swap ends." 

Driving without the aid of power steer- 
ing and working both the wheel and 
throttles without help from his two crew- 
men, Aronow opened up on the glassy 
banks beyond the Stream. By the time 
he reached checkpoint two the race was 
all but over. Second at the finish was 


Bob Magoon's Andrea . powered by four 
huge Mercury outboard engines, and 
third, not far behind him, Jerry Lang- 
er's Dog Catcher, similarly powered— 
an excellent showing by the outboards. 

Afterward, Crewman Knocky House, 
who has been racing so long he can 
scarcely remember when he began, add- 
ed up the elements of victory: Aronow's 
technical skill and marvelous touch on 
the controls, the meticulously tuned en- 
gines, "the little, tiny things" that might 
occupy him, Aronow and fellow crew- 
man Barry Cordinglcy for as much as 
three weeks before a race. 

"Let's face it," said House. "Racing 
isn’t fun like it used to be." Cordinglcy. 
who timed his leaves during a two-year 
Army hitch in Vietnam so as not to 
miss the Miami-Nassau, said amen, as 
did Aronow himself. 

“I'll tell you what the difference is 
now," said Aronow. "You never relax 
anymore. Relax for a split second with 
the boats we have now and you go end 
for end.” 

What really started the kind of mod- 
ern ocean racing Aronow was talking 
about was that now-famous break- 
through in hull design made — to the ev- 
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erlasting disgust of powerboat men — by 
Ray Hunt, a designer of sailboats. It 
was in I960 that Hunt’s deep-V hull ap- 
peared on the Miami-Nassau winner. 
Owned by Miamian Dick Bertram, a 
man distinguished in both sail and pow- 
erboat racing, Moppie revolutionized the 
sport. To gauge the impression made 
by this '‘sailboat hull trying to be a mo- 
torboat." as someone scathingly— and 
prematurely — called her, one had only 
to look at the bottoms of the M iami-Nas- 
sau boats for 1969. All owed more than 
a little to Moppie. (Hunt, becoming ir- 
ritated, recently alarmed the boatbuild- 
ing industry by bringing suit against a 
shoal of builders for what he views as 
illegal copying of his V concept. ) 

Meanwhile, as hulls improved so did 
the engines. It is notoriously difficult to 
prepare an engine for a race car, still 
more difficult to breed an engine to run 
agonizingly rough, wet ocean miles with- 
out breaking down. As engine manu- 
facturers glimpsed the publicity value 
in ocean racing, their power plants got 


better— and the sport's structure changed 
from essential amateurism to factory- 
supported professionalism. Stock boats 
were soon made obsolete by prototype 
hulls, some capable of a thrilling 50 mph. 
Today Aronow can nudge 80 and he 
says 100 mph is on the horizon if tur- 
bine engines coupled with catamaran 
hulls are let into the sport. 

Such racy visions of the future are 
clouded by the indications of discontent. 
When a gung-ho gent like Knocky House 
sees the ‘‘fun" falling off, something is 
amiss. Some drivers believe there are 
too many races on the championship 
schedule. ''They're too close together," 
says one. "We don't gel time to heal be- 
tween races." 

Which underlines the fact that driv- 
ers of the latest boats— superior as they 
arc to the spring-a-leak hulls that came 
before — seem to be getting hurt more 
often than their predecessors. Aronow 
raced to Nassau aching from an old arm 
injury that had not had time to mend, 
and rare is the modern driver who has 


not suffered damage to his limbs or ribs 
or spine. 

Sherman ( Red ) Crise. the rough-tough 
promoter of the Miami-Nassau race, has 
lost a decibel or two of his normal thun- 
derous optimism. Indeed, the race came 
close to being canceled during meetings 
between Crise and the Bahamian gov- 
ernment. "I've got this little fishing 
camp," says Crise. who claims he is tired, 
"and I'd like to spend more time up 
there. Instead of talking to the people 
over there as I might have done in years 
past, this year, when they finally came 
to me. I just sat and listened." Strange 
talk from one who made his reputation 
by listening to no man, afloat or ashore: 
he once ran the Nassau auto races with 
the same sort of benevolent brutality he 
applies to the powerboat scene. How- 
ever, Crise did sign a three-year con- 
tract with the Bahamas, assuring the 
Miami-Nassau's continuation for at least 
a little while longer. Now all he has to 
do is find someone to give Don Aro- 
now a race. end 
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hunting / Virginia Kraft 


Sneak preview from 
a happy hunting ground 

From James Bay, Quebec, the ducks and geese are pouring down the 
flyways in numbers calculated to make this season one of the best 


The most enjoyable way of becoming 
* an instant expert on the forthcoming 
waterfowl hunting season in the U.S. is 
to peek, and one of the best views is to 
be found at Tom Wheeler's Cabbage 
Willows Camp on James Bay, Quebec. 

There, where shooting began this year 
on Sept. 1 1 and closed with the first 
snows Oct. 13 — at least a month earlier 
than in the U.S. — hunting was spectac- 
ular, with strong indications that the 
1969 season farther south may well be 
the best in 10 years. 

Millions of snow geese, blues and Can- 
adas move south from Arctic breeding 
grounds to the marshes along James Bay 
and, for a few brief weeks of autumn, 
rest among the cattails and bulrushes at 
Cabbage Willows, fattening themselves 
on salt grasses, sedges and herbs. For 
centuries the Cree Indians knew about 
this part of James Bay, but they kept 
the secret to themselves. Each fall small 
bands of Indians would move by canoe 
from their villages at Moosonee and Ru- 
pert House to camps at Cabbage Wil- 
lows. There in the weeks before winter 
they harvested enough geese to feed 
themselves until spring. It was not until 
1945 that the white man discovered this 
Indian hunting ground, and even today 
few white men have hunted there. 

It is not an easy place to reach. The 
road north ends at Matagami, some 140 
air miles away, and flights from there 
depend upon the whims of weather. Of 
a dozen shooting camps on James Bay, 
the oldest and best is Wheeler’s at Cab- 
bage Willows. A pioneer in aviation and 
wilderness exploration. Wheeler made 
his early bush flights into northern Que- 
bec with one sportsman's eye focused 
on where the hunting and fishing looked 
best. He opened his camp 24 years ago 
when he obtained a long-term lease from 
the provincial government on 32 square 
miles of marsh — 20,000 acres of the 
choicest waterfowl resting and feeding 
grounds. The original camp has grown 
over the years into unexpectedly luxu- 
rious quarters for an area so remote. 
From the air the double cluster of build- 
ings, one on either side of a tributary 
that runs west from Cabbage Willows 
River, gives the appearance of a small 
community. Some 15 Cree Indians with 
their wives and children live in the south- 
erly buildings. 

Across the tributary, which is spanned 


by a narrow footbridge, sits the main 
building with its bunkrooms. each sleep- 
ing six. comfortable lounge, bar, dining 
room and kitchen and several additional 
cabins and storerooms. Every building 
is insulated, heated and electrically light- 
ed. The meals are feasts usually begun 
with such appetizers as escargots and 
smoked sturgeon, and the wine at din- 
ner is served in crystal. 

In addition to Cabbage Willows and 
his main Lac Ouimet Club 80 miles north 
of Montreal at St. Jovite. Tom Wheeler 
operates three fishing camps: Finger 
Lake in Ungava, where during the July- 
August season anglers take Arctic char 
to 28 pounds and lake trout to 40; and 
Lac Repos and Lac La Carpe camps 
north of St. Jovite, from which anglers 
fish for speckled and lake trout in 35- 
odd lakes accessible only by air. 

The standards, the style and the sport 
at all Wheeler camps are strictly first 
class, which is why 80 r ', of his clients 
arc repeat business. Considering this, the 
rates are a bargain. A three-day shoot 
at Cabbage Willows, plus a day at each 
end getting there, costs S530 and in- 
cludes everything from arrival at Mon- 
treal to departure: bar-equipped limou- 
sine from and to the airport, pre- and 
posthunt accommodations at Lac Oui- 
met Club, transportation by land cruis- 
er and floatplane to and from Janies 
Bay, food, lodging, liquor, ammunition, 
licenses, Indian guides, canoes, outboard 
motors, waterproof clothing, hip boots, 
gratuities, and even such personal items 
as long johns, socks and a gun, should 
a hunter come without them. 

The flight from Matagami to camp 
takes an hour and 20 minutes in nor- 
mal weather, but it must be timed to 
the high tide and there is little margin 
for delay. Once in camp, the hunters 
are similarly dependent upon tides, since 
the canoes can navigate the two miles 


or so of river to the hunting grounds 
only when the water is high. Then they 
must wait until the next high tide to re- 
turn. Since tides vary during the sea- 
son. shooting parties often leave camp 
before dawn, stopping on the way to 
gather willows for blinds. 

Near the river's mouth the boats move 
away from the broad water, following a 
network of streams deep into the marsh. 
There the Indians moor the boats and, 
two Indians to each pair of hunters, head 
out on foot. Finally the Indians stop. 
They stick the willows into the ground, 
fashioning a circular blind, shoulder 
high, four feet in diameter. Then they 
move to a pool a dozen feet away. With 
paddles they scoop up mud, shaping and 
smoothing it into mounds with their 
hands. They pull handkerchief-size white 
rags from the canvas bags and place 
them carefully over each mound of mud. 
They put other rags over bent willows 
and plant these, too, in the mud. 

Soon there arc perhaps a dozen mud 
and willow decoys that look nothing like 
geese, but the Indians seem satisfied. 
They move beyond the decoys to a clump 
of willows and crouch among them. A 
light rain is falling and the sky has turned 
from black to gray. Then, suddenly, the 
birds begin to fly. They appear on the 
horizon in V-shaped wedges, honking 
and gaggling and shrieking. From the 
bushes the Indians call back, their voic- 
es rising higher as the geese answer. A 
flock of birds passes over the decoys, 
swings around and circles back. 

"Shoot! Shoot!" the Indians shout. 

The birds barely clear the blind, 
swooping over the hunters' heads from 
behind. They arc out of range in sec- 
onds. The hunters, caught off-guard, 
look dumbly after them. One of the In- 
dians stands up and waves his arms. 

"Turn around," he calls. "Face oth- 
er way!" 
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Feeling foolish and inept, the hunters 
turn their backs to the decoys. 

Another flock circles and comes back. 
This time the birds set their wings, glid- 
ing directly toward the blind. Together 
the hunters stand and fire. Three geese 
fall. The Indians run out and carry them 
back to the decoys. They prop up the 
geese with sticks, adding them to the 
bogus flock. 

The birds come in now from all di- 
rections. By 7:45 there arc nine real geese 
propped among the imposters at the 
blind. The limit is five per hunter per 
day. There is still one bird to go. 

And then, as abruptly as their flight 
began, it stops. An occasional flight pass- 
es by. high and uninterested. An hour 
passes without a shot being fired. Then 
finally a flock approaches, lower than 
the others. It hesitates, studying the gath- 
ering below, then flics on. One goose sep- 
arates from the flock. It is coming in, 
but high. At the blind it flares. The hunt- 
er fires. We have our limit. 

It is 9 o'clock. There arc still two 
hours to the next tide and a limit of 
ducks to be taken. The Indians gather 
the geese and boxes and bits of rags 
and we start back across the marsh to 
the boat. 

The Indians stop this time at a point 
in a channel almost as wide as the main 
river. Again they produce their bits of 
cloth, fashioning new decoys at the edge 
of the point. They are like the first ones 
and look no more like ducks than they 
did like geese. But in minutes a green- 
wing teal flies directly into them. Sev- 
eral more come by. There arc no flocks 
of ducks this morning, only singles and 
pairs, but they come in steadily. 

After a while another canoe comes 
along. It carries the Royal Canadian 
Mounted policeman who is stationed at 
Cabbage Willows for the shooting sea- 
son. He exchanges pleasantries and 
warns that the tide will soon change 
and the wind will slow the trip back. 
The Indians again gather up birds and 
gear. The morning's shoot is ended. 

At camp there is a hot buttered rum 
for each hunter as he climbs up the bank 
from the boat. The Indians spread the 
birds on the wet grass, then pluck, dress 
and pack them in cold storage. They 
will scrub the hunter's boots, wash down 
his raingcar, clean and oil his gun in prep- 
aration for tomorrow's hunt. And to- 
morrow's hunt, like every hunt at Cab- 
bage Willows, will be spectacular, end 
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golf / Alfred Wright 


A couple of hips, one hurrah 

Two famous men went to Las Vegas. Palmer’s hip was still creaky even in 
the heat of the desert, but Nicklaus moved his thinner ones to win 


S ometimes you have to get into in- 
terior America to find out what is 
really on the nation’s mind. For instance, 
on one coast you may get the popu- 
lation burning candles, shredding news- 
papers and waltzing hysterically through 
the streets over the matter of the Mets. 
On the opposite coast they can be burn- 
ing candles, too. but only by moving in- 
land to Las Vegas do you get to feel 
the real pulse of the republic. Those who 
were there last week and could spare 
time from the blackjack tables were 
largely concerned with Arnold Palmer's 
hip. a piece of calcium that may some- 
day be enshrined. 

Palmer's hip has been in seclusion ever 
since the first round of the PGA cham- 
pionship last August when it flatly re- 
fused to function. Some of the time it 
has been sitting in a chair back home in 
Pennsylvania while Arnold labored over 
the Palmer conglomerate. Occasionally, 



PALMER FINOS HIS PUTTER A GOOD PROP 


the hip went down the road to the La- 
trobe Country Club golf course to see 
if it could still pivot. Which it could, 
sort of. with a few sharp twinges. 

And now the hip was being publicly 
unveiled in Las Vegas for the inspection 
of off-duty croupiers, cocktail waitresses 
and several thousand other strays who 
were willing to risk a S2 taxi ride from 
the air-conditioned casinos to the wilds 
of the Sahara-Nevada Country Club on 
the edge of the great desert. It was there 
that the owner of the hip. along with a 
hundred and a half other golfers, was 
after the SI 00.000 prize money of the au- 
tumn's first real contest, known as the 
Sahara Invitational. "I was getting itchy 
just sitting around home." explained the 
owner of the hip. "I still have trouble 
getting through 18 holes, so I’m not sure 
I should be playing. But you know how 
it is." 

It had been a long time between se- 
rious golf tournaments, so a lot of other 
immortals were itchy, too. Like Ted 
Hayes Jr., Bob Menne and Herb Hoo- 
per — all up there with leaders after the 
first round. Fuchsia-clad Doug Sanders 
reappeared from behind the partial 
eclipse in which he had been laboring 
for much of the year, scoring a fine 65 
to lead the field on opening day. 

Frank Beard, the year's leading mon- 
ey winner, was on hand, bringing home 
a 65 to lake the third-round lead, which 
seemed a bit greedy for a fellow who 
had already banked close to SI60.0(X) 
of the year's loot, but then Frank has 
his expenses like the rest of us. 

Jack Nicklaus had more serious things 
on his mind than just income. He ranked 
19th on the list of money winners, pro 
golf's major yardstick of achievement, 
so this seemed destined to be the first 
time in his eight years as a pro that he 
has finished lower than third. ' Sure I'm 
concerned about the way I've played, 
and I’m here because I hope to salvage 
something out of the year." said Jack. 

He did. He went out and fired four sub- 
par rounds, including his 65 on Sunda>, 


to fly past Beard and coast home with a 
four-stroke margin. His 272 total was 
12 under par. and the S20.000 prize 
jumped him to seventh on the money 
list, which is a little more like the Jack 
we used to know. Beard had to settle 
for a paltry SI 1,400. 

Time was when the fall tour was some- 
thing the rabbits had pretty much to 
themselves after the big boys had packed 
their sticks and headed home to Texas 
and Florida. The rumor is that Del 
Webb, who likes to build hotels and 
other things that attract spenders, got 
bored counting his money one day about 
a dozen years ago. A bunch of the stuff 
was still lying on the table, so Webb 
said to an assistant. "Let's see if the golf- 
ers would like to come out here to little 
old Vegas and play for w hat's left." Thus 
the Sahara was born, along w ith the fall 
tour. 

Of course, in this day 520.000 first 
prize hardly merits a drive across town, 
but a lot of golfers' wives discovered 
they could get away from home for a 
week and see Dean Martin in person. 
So this impressive collection of rich golf- 
ers was trudging along the Sahara fair- 
ways alongside the likes of John Lev- 
inson, Paul Moran. Howell Fraser and 
Jerry Heard. 

As usual, however, most of the gal- 



SKINNY JACK FINALLY FINDS HIS WAY 


Icryjust clung to Arnic, who was strug- 
gling along in the middle of the pack. 
The awful thing about watching today's 
Palmer agonizing through a round is 
that you know that he knows he is not 
about to win. Not that he is playing all 
that badly. In Vegas there were moments 
when he seemed on the verge of mak- 
ing one of those old charges. There would 
be a couple of birdies, and the gallery 
would be working itself into a swivet. 
But then the pulls would refuse to drop 
and some of the vitality would leak out 
of Arnie's still-powerful frame. 

In the past there was the beautiful ex- 
citement of waiting for one of Palmer's 
miracle shots. Now. perhaps because of 
the hip. perhaps because the putts aren't 
dropping, perhaps because the concen- 
tration is no longer what it once was, di- 
saster is apt to compound disaster. It 
happened last week toward the end of 
Palmer's second round. His 69 on the 
first day had left him only four strokes 
off the pace, but then he came to a dog- 
leg par-5 that is, as the saying goes, em- 
inently birdieable. 

Palmer's drive was a little off line in 
the short rough to the right. He took 
out the spoon and went for the green 
with a vicious whap. The ball took off 
on a parabolic cross-country flight over 
a fence and out of bounds into some- 
body’s backyard. Naturally, Arnold 
dropped another ball and prepared to 
hit his provisional, but a yell came up 
the fairway that the first ball was safe. 
Arnold picked up the provisional and 
marched off happily toward the green. 

The good news turned out to be false. 
Palmer had to return to the original spot 
and drop a second provisional. It cost 
him four strokes, and he had a nine for 
the hole. Moments later he missed a two- 
foot putt, and an otherwise good round 
was ruined. The third day's 68 was some 
consolation, particularly for the celebrat- 
ed hip, but Palmer was never again in 
the running. 

Nicklaus' problems arc a bit more sub- 
tle than Palmer's. Jack freely admits that 
his only serious goals in golf at this point 
arc the major championships, and he 
still must win four of them to tie Bobby 
Jones' alltime record of 13. Yet, Jack 
asks, “If you play the other tournaments 
in a sloppy way, how can you expect to 
play the big tournaments well?” 

Nicklaus has been trying. He has 
pruned off 15 pounds. While not yet an 
hourglass, he is relatively svelte and 

continued 
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Whatever happened to read in,’ ’ritin’and ’rithmetic? Today 
our children don't speak our language. We studied nouns and 
verbs. They study morphemes (Webster: the smallest 
meaningful linguistic units). Math to us was adding and 


subtracting. Today kids study “sets" and “sub-sets.” They even 
start learning geometry in the 5th grade. So when people say 
youth has a lot to learn, they’re not kidding. 
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try ing to get an education and teachers trying to up-date theirs. 
That’s why there’s a Shell Companies Foundation. Its programs 
include scholarships, fellowships, and residencies to encourage 
careers in precollege teaching. Plus general support to colleges 


and universities. Our concern with education has been backed 
by SIS, 000,000 in grants. We figure students we 
help today will help others tomorrow. When something | 
newer replaces the new math and morphemes. 
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GOLF eoiiiitmril 


hopes to drop another 10 to make 185 
before he dares look at another mashed 
potato. He is not sure what effect it has 
had on his golf except, perhaps, to make 
it a little easier to move his hips through 
the hall. 

As Nicklaus sees it. the trouble with 
his game this year has only been some 
little flaws in his swing— minor but still 
enough to cost him a stroke or two a 
round, which is the difference between 
19th and first on the money list. 

"My trouble.” Jack explained after 
the tournament, "was on my backsw ing. 
I was crossing the center line to the tar- 
get. That's all right for a hooker, but I 
hit the ball with a little fade. So it wasn't 
going where I expected. Gardner Dick- 
inson. who has been nice enough to help 
me when we're at home, pointed out 
just a little thing to me on Wednesday 
afternoon, and it made a big difference. 
Normally when I address the ball I keep 
my hands high and my wrist well arched, 
but I was dropping my hands on the 
way back. I made the correction on 
Thursday, and it was the first time all 
year I haven't had to make a conscious 
effort not to cross the line on my back- 
swing. By Friday I was able to repeat 
the same swing more times than I have 
all year. If I wanted to fade it I could. 
If l wanted to hook it 1 could.” 

Hoping to salvage something from a 
disappointing season. Nicklaus now 
plans to continue through several more 
events on the fall tour and a few other 
tournaments before the curtain rings 
down on the PGA statistics for 1969. 

It may not be as easy as it once was. 
It is no Huke that those people named 
Ted Hayes Jr. and Bob Menne are up 
there walking step by step with Beard. 
Nicklaus and Da\e Hill. Jack Tuthill. 
the PGA tournament director, was talk- 
ing about it at Vegas one morning while 
he watched a few dozen of the anon- 
ymous new bodies warming up for their 
rounds. "I don't know." Tuthill mused. 
"It seems like every week there's a whole 
bunch of these new kids showing up 
with great swings and beautiful putting 
strokes, and next year there'll probably 
be twice as many more. I don’t know 
what's going to happen.” 

Nobody can be sure what is going 
to happen next year, or even next 
week, but it looks as though Jack Nick- 
laus will be around with all those anon- 
ymous new bodies, at least until he 
gets the Big Four. end 
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We don’t know who’s going 
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We do know who’s going 
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Only small oak casks are used for the mellowing years of aging. 
And always, the same enjoyment for you in every sip. 
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Picking the champions a bit ahead of time 


O ver the Halloween weekend, at Del Webb's Towne 
House in Phoenix, two top contract-bridge teams will 
duel for the right to represent America in the World Cham- 
pionship for the Bermuda Bowl, to be held in Stockholm 
next June. Since Italy will be defending without her great 
Blue Team, which won the bowl 10 times running (only 
two of the old Blues. Belladonna and Garozzo, are ex- 
pected to play for the defenders), the Americans will go 
to Stockholm as favorites. It is true that any team which 
includes Belladonna and Garozzo must be considered a 
contender, but the cognoscenti believe that Italy will not 
win with Forquet, D'Alclio, Pabis-Ticci and Avarelli out 
of action. 

In any event, in the Phoenix playoff— a six-session, 180- 
dcal duel — the four-man team from Los Angeles, which is 
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headed by Richard Walsh and which won the Vanderbilt 
Cup in the Spring Nationals in Cleveland, meets Ira Corn's 
Dallas Aces, who won the Spingold, the other big knock- 
out team championship, at the Summer Nationals in Los 
Angeles. Walsh's team is young— average age under 30. It 
includes John Swanson. Jerry Hallcc and last year's lead- 
ing master-point winner. Paul Soloway. The Aces, a frank- 
ly professional team put together by Industrial Magnate 
Corn, include J ini Jacoby, Bobby Wolff, Bill Eiscnberg. 
Bobby Goldman. Mike Lawrence and. the most recent 
addition. Bob Hamman. Until the team recruited Ham- 
man. Corn himself played an occasional session, but he is 
too good a player to kid himself that he might make the 
Stockholm scene on his own table skill. In fact, asked to 
describe one of his Aces’ good hands. Corn preferred to 
cite this one in which, as he put it. "A couple of slickers 
from Canada named Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela, 
did a little expert Corn-shucking." 

The vulnerability favored preemptive tactics by South, 
but Corn's four-spade bid was a trifle overexuberant: two 
spades or three spades would have been better, especially 
against the Canadians' impeccable defense. Kehela led the 
ace of clubs — this pair leads ace from ace-king — and Mur- 
ray dropped the jack, the automatic high-low to give the 
count rather than to demand a continuation of the suit. 
Kehela shifted to his singleton heart. Murray collected 
two heart tricks and gave his partner a third-round heart 
rufl'. At this point most defenders would go wrong either 
by trying to cash a second club or by leading a low di- 
amond. In the latter case, when East won the diamond 
shift the defenders could no longer both cash a second di- 
amond trick and gain an overruff position for West in 
hearts. Should East lead a fourth heart after winning the 
diamond ace. South could simply discard his second di- 
amond. Kehela did not fall into this trap. He milked the 
hand of its ultimate trick by leading the king of diamonds 
before putting partner in with the ace. Now . on the fourth 
round of hearts, declarer had his choice of ways to lose an 
extra trick. He could ruff high and lose two spade tricks 
to East. Or he could ruff low, get overruffed with West's 
queen and still lose a trump trick to East's jack. The de- 
fenders had eight tricks, and declarer was minus 9C0. 

If the Walsh team advances to Stockholm. Walsh and 
Swanson will be employ ing asking-bid and relay-bid weap- 
ons to overcome the advantage that the Italians have long 

continued 
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Now* 

Get behind an 
A^C Grenadier* 


They won... and he scored the winning touchdown. 

You couldn't he prouder. Now you can relax with an 
unforgettable cigar— the mild tasting A&C. Grenadier. You 
get real flavor from the Grenadier because it has A&C's 
unique blend of line imported and choice domestic 
tobaccos. And real flavor is the reason so many men arc 
buying so many A&G's. So get behind an A&C Grenadier. 
Available in light or dark wrapper, it's shown lull size 
on the left. Or try a I'anetela, a Ibny or one of nine other 
A&C shapes and sizes. 
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Opening lead: t/ueen of spades 


enjoyed in the accuracy of their slam bid- 
ding. Above is a sample from Walsh’s 
final-round Vanderbilt win. 

Aside from the opening two-no-trump 
bid. the auction needs considerable ex- 
planation. South's first response was. for 
the moment at least, a transfer bid com- 
manding North to hid three hearts. South 
might have had a weak hand. But when 
he bid three spades it was a relay (cheap- 
est possible bid) announcing a long 
minor suit and slam interest. North’s 
three-no-trump rebid was forced; South 
finally revealed his diamond suit, and 
North then used four spades as a wait- 
ing bid. showing better spades than 
hearts. South’s four no trump was nat- 
ural and might have been passed, but 
North’s points were in top cards and 
his leap to six diamonds indicated suit- 
able grand-slam material. However, 
South had already given his all. 

The slam was better than 50-50. It 
would always make w ith the ace of hearts 
onside. Even with the ace offside (which 
it was not when the hand was played) 
South would have additional chances, 
such as the one shown here. After win- 
ning the spade lead in dummy South 
would cash two top diamonds, overtak- 
ing the second, lead a third round, dis- 
carding a club from dummy, and lead 
toward dummy's heart honors. Assum- 
ing that East ducks smoothly— his best 
play — South cashes dummy's spade ace 
and ruffs a spade to his hand in order 
to lead another heart. East can w in dum- 
my’s remaining heart honor, but can- 
not save partner from a squeeze in the 
black suits, even with a club return; 
South simply wins with the king and 
leads out his remaining trumps. end 
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Lincoln Continental for 1970. 

New dimensions in luxury, size, spaciousness. Still every inch a Continental. 



For 1970, America’s most distinguished motorcar in- 
troduces a new measure of room and luxury. 

The new Lincoln Continental is unusual among luxury 
cars; the rear seat is as roomy as the front seat. The 
ride is smoother and more substantial because the 
wheelbase is longer and the stance is wider. 

Power front disc brakes are standard. And you may 
wish to consider Sure -Track, the remarkable new 


computer-controlled anti-skid braking system. 

Flow-Thru, a new ventilation system, circulates fresh 
air through the car even with the windows closed. 

Yet for all its advances, Lincoln Continental retains the 
uniquely individual qualities that have always 
distinguished this car from all other luxury cars. 

For 1970, the altogether new Lincoln Continental is, 






MY STORY 


by LEW ALCINDOR with JACK OLSEN 


Breaking the silence that he has maintained throughout his career , this 
astonishingly gifted athlete speaks candidly of his experiences. In the first 
of three articles , he reveals his changing attitudes toward racial issues , the 
secret break with his high school coach and why he chose UCLA 


M 

1 t Ay name is Ferdinand Lew- 
is Alcindor Jr., and my name is also Abdul Kareem. but 
I'll explain about that much later. I'm going to tell you 
my life story from as far back as I can remember, and if 
you think that it takes a lot of conceit for a 22-year-old 
basketball player to tell his life story, then that’s your hang- 
up. The way things are in America today— and have been 
for 200 years — the story of any black man has meaning, 
even if he's a shoeshine “boy” or a porter or your friend- 
ly neighborhood Uncle Tom. Maybe you won't read about 
them; maybe you will read about me because you're in- 
terested in basketball. That's fine. A long time ago I learned 
to accept the idea that people have no interest in me ex- 


cept as a jock. But I'm also a person, a human being, just 
like those other black men who walk about invisible to 
many of their fellows. 

My earliest memory is of sitting on the grass in Central 
Park. It was bright and sunny, airy. 1 was about 3. My moth- 
er was with me. I was running around on this bright green 
carpet of grass, still getting used to the fact that I was the 
large, economy-size child. My parents tell me I was 22'/i 
inches long and 12 pounds II ounces in weight when 1 
was born, but I don't remember back that far. I do re- 
member playing in the grass of Central Park around 1 1 0th 
Street when I was 3. And I remember a ball. In my ear- 
liest memory 1 was playing with a ball. The other thing 

roniinurd 


"This caftan," says Lew, "is an African robe that 
was specially made for me. The Star and Crescent 
around my neck is an old Islamic symbol made 
out of white gold. I wear it all the time." 
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MY STORY continued 


that I remember from way back is mu- 
sic — all kinds of music— from the Trum- 
pet Voluntary to Take the "A" Train. 
My dad graduated from Juilliard School 
of Music in 1952. when I was 5. and 
that was a very high point in our family 
history. We all went down for the cer- 
emonies. my mother and father and 
grandmother and several other relatives, 
and after the certificates were presented 
they had a reception and the graduates 
played their instruments. I saw all those 
Europcan-looking cats with their hair 
down to here, and it made me proud 
that my father was blowing right along 
with them, on his trombone. He also 
studied conducting and piano, but since 
there wasn't too much call for black sym- 
phony conductors in those days he held 
onto his job as a bill collector for a fur- 
niture company and then slid over to 
the Transit Authority police department, 
where he's now a sergeant. He's al- 
ways kept up with his music, though. 
He used to go down to the Elks Club 
at 126th and Fifth Avenue to jam with 
other musicians, and sometimes he’d 
take me along. Di//y Gillespie came 
around. Yusef Latccf sat in when his 
name was Bill Evans. Art Blakey was 
there. Years later, when I was over 7 
feet tall, my dad and I ran into Art Bla- 
kcy. who is about 5' 3". and he looked 
at me and he said. "This is the kid you 
had in the carriage?" My father said I 
was the kid. Blakey kept walking around 
me and saying, "Arc you sure this is 
the kid you had in the carriage?" 

My mother and father had met in 
North Carolina, when my father was 
stationed at Fort Bragg during World 
War II. and they found they had a com- 
mon interest in music. In fact, they both 
sang in the Hall Johnson Choir later. My 
mother is a very calm, very intuitive per- 
son. and one of the world's great cooks. 
She can burn, my mother! Col lard 
greens, black-eyed peas and rice, turnip 
greens, fried chicken, etc. People look 
at my mother, who is 5' 1 1", and my fa- 
ther. at (t'2Zi". and they wonder how I 
got to be 7' I y 8 ' and 235 pounds. Well, 
you have to go back a generation ear- 
lier. to my father's father, who was 6' 
8" and migrated to New York from T rin- 
idad. I never saw him. but my father 


said lie was an impressive sight with his 
handlebar mustache and his long hair. 
My grandfather spoke Yoruba. a Ni- 
gerian language, and English, and my 
grandmother spoke English. Spanish. 
French and a Trinidad patois. She had 
a musical way of speaking, and when I 
used to go over to her house in Brook- 
lyn to eat some of her delicious meals 
of fried bananas and mangoes and all. I 
had to change my brain rhythms to un- 



As a 12-year-old Little Leaguer . 

Lew hit a single, double, triple and 
homer and stole five bases ilte 
day his father look this picture. 

decstand what she was saying in that 
soft singsong. 

Around my house, there was no speak- 
ing shamefully about ancestors. We had 
forebears we could take pride in, and I 
used to love to sit and listen to my fa- 
ther tell me talcs about my grandfather 
and how he came to New York to make 
his living. I was always taught that be- 
hind me there was something real and 
authentic and dignified, and this helps 

O 1W lewii A'cindor. All rJgh*s revsr.ed 


give a child a sense of self-worth and 
keeps him from feeling inferior no mat- 
ter what kind of propaganda is being 
laid down around him. I always had 
that feeling of self-worth. You can go 
to Trinidad right now and find a place 
called Alcindor Trace in the district of 
Balandra. We are those Alcindors. We 
are not meek and recessive, and we are 
not ashamed of ourselves. 

It was our pride that took us right 
out of Harlem when I was still a little 
kid. My father wasn't too happy about 
the way the neighborhood around 1 1 Ith 
and Seventh Avenue was developing, and 
he moved us up to the northern end of 
Manhattan to the Dyckman housing 
project in a section called Inwood. That 
was where I spent my childhood, in a 
pleasant place. Inwood is smack in the 
middle of New York, but it is green, as 
green as Beverly Hills. Right near the 
buildings of the project is Fort George 
Park, and there's a big hill between 1 93rd 
and Dyckman Street, and the grass goes 
all the way down to the Harlem River 
Drive and then to the river. The air is 
fresh; there's no industry nearby. Not 
far away to the west is Fort Tryon Park. 
More acres and acres of green, and in 
the middle of it is the museum for me- 
dieval art called The Cloisters. The view' 
from my own bedroom on the fifth floor 
of the project was The Cloisters. The 
point is. this was no ghetto, and it did 
not produce hoods and junkies Sure, 
as little kids we did a certain amount of 
pilfering, things like candy bars at the 
supermarket and sodas from the ma- 
chines we cou/d fool, just like the kids 
in Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. or Shaker Ffeights. 
Ohio. But our neighborhood produced 
no great amount of crime. Most of the 
guys I was brought up with are now in 
school or holding steady jobs. Most of 
them are white. When I was living in 
the project, the ratio was about 6 to I 
white, but it's a little lower m w. That 
was one of the things that confused me 
about race: in our building we had peo- 
ple from Cuba. Russia. England. Ger- 
many. Ireland. Puerto Rico, everyplace, 
and all of us kids got along when we 
were small. There were seven 1 4-story 
buildings with 12 apartments on a floor, 
and that made a lot of kids, and we 
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played together without regard to race 
or religion or color. 

I guess I was in the third grade when 
I began to wonder why my father and I 
always had to go way down to 125th 
Street in Harlem to get our hair cut. 
There were plenty of barbers in the In- 
wood area, but I never saw them cut- 
ting a black man's hair. One day when 
my father and I were making the trip 
down Broadway on Bus No. 100. I just 
flat out asked him why. He thought a 
w'hile and then he said, “Lewis, No. I 
is that the white barbers in the neigh- 
borhood might not cut our hair the way 
we want it, and No. 2 is that they might 
not want to cut it at all.” This didn't 
shock me or anything; it just gave me 
something to think about, and I digest- 
ed it in my mind for several days. That's 
the way racial knowledge comes to 
American black children, a little at a 
time, some of it digestible and some of 
it as hard to take as rocks in the stom- 
ach. until that dull pain becomes con- 
stant and you can't get rid of it. It starts 
with things like the long bus ride for a 
haircut. 

But I was pretty much shielded in my 
first three years of school. My parents 
are Catholic, and they put me in St. 
Jude's, run by the Presentation Sisters, 
and John Graham and I were the only 
black kids in the school. In those early 
years, we didn't catch anything negative 
from the sisters, and not much from 
the kids, and then — bang! — the fourth 
grade descended on me like a ton of 
bricks. 

At that point, both of my parents were 
working, and this left nobody at home 
to take care of me. I was sent to the 
Holy Providence School in Cornwells 
Heights. Pa., just north of Philadelphia. 
The school is run by the Order of the 
Blessed Sacrament, nuns who teach 
Afro-Americans and Indians. My class- 
mates w'ere deprived black kids from 
the ghettos of Philly, D.C., Baltimore, 
and they were another world. Tough, 
hardened little fellows with vocabularies 
right out of the maximum-security wing 
at Sing Sing. The mildest insult they 
could offer was "Mother Fletcher." but 
this was used only when there might be 
a nun within earshot. The rest of the 


time they used the real words. What an 
education it was for a protected kid from 
the Dyckman housing project! 

When I enrolled in Holy Providence 
as a fourth-grader. I was already the sec- 
ond-tallest kid in the whole school, and 
the school went up to the eighth grade. 
Ordinarily, this would ha\e made things 
easier for me. but I managed to get off 
on the wrong foot with those kids from 
the ghettos. You see. 1 could read well 
and easily. It was as natural to me to 
read as it was for other kids to play on 
a swing. We always had a zillion books 
around our house — still do — and I’d 
grown up around books. But these oth- 
er black kids had come from families 
where reading w as regarded as some kind 
of occult art— they were all too busy try- 
ing to keep from being hungry and mis- 
erable to spend any time on books, and 
this too is part of the black condition. 
Anyway, the nuns discovered that 1 read 
fluently, and one day they had me read 
aloud before the seventh-grade kids. The 
nun said. "Listen to him! This is how 
you should read!" Man. that did it! I 
was ostracized. They thought I was some 
kind of a weird egghead, and I'm any- 
thing hui an egghead. And they shunned 
me. But when the basketball season be- 
gan at Holy Providence. I noticed that 
the other kids did a lot of looking in 
my direction, and one day a big kid 
grabbed me by the arm and announced, 
"Come on. Mother Fletcher, we gonna 
teach you a game.” 

Up until then I had known very little 
about basketball. My father was a great 
athlete, but his main interests were swim- 
ming and track and handball, and all 
he had taught me about basketball was 
dribbling. I would bounce the ball three 
or four times and then lose control, and 
nobody was mistaking me for Mead- 
owlark Lemon. But I was tall, about a 
head taller than the other guys in the 
fourth grade, and so the kids hustled 
me out to the playground to teach me 
the game from scratch — and claw, and 
elbow . They played a tough fundamental 
game, sort of a blend of basketball, la- 
crosse and prizefighting. There was a 

In the Catholic high school championships of 
1965, non by Power, Lew dunks against Rice. 


big metal swing support, but no swings 
on it, and they had roped a peach bas- 
ket to the top of it and that was our bas- 
ket. We usually played three-on-three 
in the playground, but every now and 
then they'd pile us into the coach's old 
green Chevy and off we'd go to play an- 
other grammar school in Bristol or Am- 
bler. places like that. I rode the bench 
most of the time; the other kids on our 
team were eighth-graders, four and five 
years older than I was. But from that 
point on — l was 9 years old and 5 '4" 
tall — the pattern of my life was set. I op- 
erated on a cycle, and the cycle was 
based on the basketball season. For me, 
that was and is the season, and all life re- 
volves around it. like a biological-clock 
setup. 

Something else that started in that 
tough fourth-grade year in Pennsylvania 
was a knowledge of the hard realities of 
the black scene in America. 1 didn't do 
any more dreaming about the melting 
pot and how whites and blacks and reds 
and yellows could all get together and 
be happy. Now 1 knew. These ghetto 
continued 
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h ith Conch Donohue at his side. Lew etuis 
suspense over the college he will attend. 


kids at Holy Providence got the mes- 
sage to me loud and clear. 

I went back to my family and St. Jude's 
school for the fifth-grade year, but my 
mother was definitely not prepared for 
the type of child I had become. It was a 
rough and violent world at Holy Prov- 
idence, and I had suddenly been thrust 
into it and had had to adapt, and the 
way you adapt is to imitate, to try to 
be like the rest. So I had become a little 
on the hateful side, even though that 
was not my true nature. And I had picked 
up some interesting expressions, even 
though I did not use them around my 
folks. But my mother could see the 
change instantly, and one day she said 
to me, "Lewis, when you left here you 
were such a nice child, but now you've 
learned some naughty things. Now just 
you get busy and unlearn some of those 
things!" 

When I got back. 1 had two more black 
friends in St. Jude's. Eddie Clark and Al- 
exander Freeman, but the racial thing 
was still not strong in the school, and 
we black kids had plenty of white pals 


and teammates. By now I was so big 
that they just had to put me on the bas- 
ketball team, even though I was still 
the clumsiest thing in town. I was the sec- 
ond-biggest kid on the team the big- 
gest was an eighth-grader, half an inch 
taller than I was — but I couldn't get all 
my parts working together properly. I 
didn't get into many games. That sum- 
mer I ran track, and I picked up my 
speed. It’s a good thing I did: one day I 
looked up from where I was wandering 
around the Harlem River Drive and saw 
two kids stealing my English racer, ihe 
greatest prize of my life. They had come 
up on bikes of their own, flanked my 
bike, lifted it up between them and ped- 
aled off. I chased them for two miles 
along the Harlem River Drive, and I 
finally made them drop it and tear out 
of there as fast as they could. Nobody 
was going to steal that bike! 

It was the next year that I reached 
some milestones. I entered the sixth 
grade, and I went over 6 feet and I 
began to learn something about basket- 
ball. I still didn't play very well, and it 
was frustrating because others didn't un- 
derstand why and neither did I. 

But I was learning the game, thanks 
to a middle-aged white man named Far- 
rell Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins was the all- 
round father figure at St. Jude's. He 
coached every sport we had. and in the 
summer he piled us into his car and 
took us to places like Bear Mountain. 
He ran a free day camp, and he didn't 
care if you were white, black or purple — 
he took an interest in you and made 
you feel like somebody. You read a lot 
of stuff about American heroes, from 
Nathan Hale right up to Audio Mur- 
phy and Colin Kelly. In my book you 
can add the name of Farrell Hopkins, 
and all the other Farrell Hopkinses of 
this country who work with kids for 
the sheer joy of it. 

Mr. Hopkins knew I was lazy, and 
he helped me out of that. He knew 1 
was self-conscious about my height and 
I was in danger of becoming too shy. 
and he helped me out of that. Mr. Hop- 
kins gave me the incentive to practice 
layups until I could make them nine 
times out of 10. "Look. Lew is." he said 
one day, "making layups is just a mat- 


ter of practice. If you miss a layup at 
your height, you look ridiculous. You 
only give people something to laugh 
about when you miss a layup." After 
that. I picked out my spot on the back- 
board and I practiced layups until I got 
them down cold. Regular practice would 
end at 5 p.m., but I had permission to 
slay on till 6 or 7. practicing by myself. 
Yes. I was just like the rest of those 
black athletes you've read about, tl e 
ones that put all their waking energy 
into learning the moves. That might be 
a sad commentary on America in gen- 
eral. but that's the way it's going to be 
until black people can flow without prej- 
udice into any occupation they can mas- 
ter. For now. it's still pretty much music 
and sports for us. 

I guess it was right about then— the 
sixth grade— that the real racial problems 
began, or it was right about then that I 
became sensitive enough to care. To be- 
gin with. I had personality problems of 
my own. I was always thrust in with 
kids two and three grades older because 
of my height. At day camp I coulcn't 
play with the other sixth-graders, but I 
wasn't emotionally mature enough for 
the eighth-graders, and it made me a 
mark for jokes and smart stuff. So I'd 
blow my top and stomp off. One dav I 
just walked out of the day camp, quit it 
cold and went home, but Mr. Hopkins 
sent for me. At times like that he'd 
have a long talk with me. then he'd get 
the other kids aside and have a long 
talk with them. Of course, the problem 
was insoluble, but Mr. Hopkins never 
stopped trying. 

The racial behavior was beginning in 
the classroom by now, although it was 
not blatant. The nuns would not allow 
it to be blatant. They were strict, and 
they were tough. We had one nun named 
Mary Sebastian who was 5 11". and she 
used to deck people when the occasion 
arose. She punched this one dude. Mi- 
chael Farrell, and knocked him into the 
cloakroom because he was giving her a 
lot of sand. I would estimate she only 
decked about three people a year, but 
seeing people decked is a great incen- 
tive to good behavior. It really tightens 
you up. I never got decked myself, but 
I saw it happen. Sister Mary Sebastian. 
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wherever you arc today, let me say re- 
spectfully that I still wouldn't want to 
go three rounds with you. That is some 
right cross. 

One day we were all sitting around 
the lunchroom and one of the kids said. 
“You know, if you put charcoal on you 
enough days in a row and let it settle 
in. you'll turn black!" And everybody 
got real quiet, as though that was really 
something to think about, the horror of 
it all. So I thought about it. too. and 
on the way out of the lunchroom I said 
to those white kids, "The thing is. you 
think that if you're black that's terri- 
ble." and they all just looked at me as 
though I was right. So that gave me an 
insight, and I kept saying to myself. 
“What’s wrong with being black?" And 
I couldn't find any answer to it. 1 couldn't 
work the problem out in my brain. I 
still can’t. 

At that time my best friend was a 
white kid I'll just call John. He was a 
good baseball pitcher, and we were so 
close up to the sixth grade that w-c went 
everywhere arm in arm. But then I start- 
ed being friendly with the two black 
kids. Alexander Freeman and Eddie 
Clark, and John became pretty tight with 
a clique of whites. That was O.K.; kids 
are always coming together and drifting 
apart through school; no big deal. I 
didn't attach any racial overtones to it. 
But there were racial overtones, and I 
found out about them quickly in the sev- 
enth grade. We were horseplaying in the 
lunchroom, pushing and shoving and 
goofing around, all in fun. and I pushed 
somebody who then bumped into John, 
and John got up and walked over and 
smacked me in the face. I hit him back, 
and 1 figured that was the end of that. I 
was wrong. 

That afternoon 1 was walking home 
toward the project when I heard this 
soft voice behind me saying "Nigger." 
1 turned and it was John. He had a cou- 
ple of his friends with him, and his nose 
was swollen and red. and they all began 
saying it, louder and louder — all the way 
home. "Nigger! Blackic! Black boy!" All 
the words you could imagine. We had 
been best friends. O.K., best friends drift 
apart, that's life. But why do I sudden- 
ly have to become a nigger, a blackie? 


It took me years to understand that ex- 
perience. Now I know what happened. 
John was getting pressure from his own 
group, his own family, and the fact that 
we had been best friends only intensified 
his need to become my enemy, to make 
a complete break from this indiscretion 
of his innocent childhood. O.K. But it 
didn't help the situation at the time. 

The scene at St. Jude's kept getting 
worse. Most of the kids in the school 
were of Irish descent. Alex Haley, the 
man who wrote the story of Malcolm 
X, once said that the warmest people 
he had ever met were the Irish — in Ire- 
land. But these New York Irish had been 
a persecuted race themselves, and the 
Irish kids at St. Jude's were the descen- 
dants of bitter people who had been re- 
viled and discriminated against, forced 
into certain lines of work like day labor 
and housecleaning and (the lucky ones) 
cops and priests. And that bred a race 
of grouchy Irish- Americans, the ones in 
New York, theones I was going to school 
with. At home they'd hear sour stories 
about the niggers who competed for jobs 
with them, and naturally they'd want 
to take it out on us. So the wall went 
up. And it stayed up. We three or four 
black boys in the school quickly learned 
certain facts of life. White girls were def- 
initely not where it's at. You paid no at- 
tention to them whatever. We could have 
white friends, but you couldn't really 
relate to them. We all spoke, but it was 
about nothings. Matters of importance 
were not suitable for interracial discus- 
sion. Here we had been rubbing shoul- 
ders with w hite kids for eight or 10 years, 
we knew some of them intimately, and 
now all of a sudden we couldn't talk to 
them. The color wall was firmly in place. 
And there was nothing the nuns could 
do about it — because it was invisible to 
them. 

Various black kids adapted in var- 
ious ways. I became a loner. 1 learned 
to live with my family, my basketball 
and a casual friend or two. The whole 
social scene at St. Jude's did not exist 
for me. I would go down to Harlem for 
my social life. I’d play ball there, see 
girls there, get my hair cut there. Har- 
lem was the capital of my new world. 

By the end of the seventh grade I was 


6' 5”: that's how fast I shot up. Our 
team at St. Jude's was slightly better 
than a\crage. and my game was improv- 
ing. One day in a game I jumped up 
and touched the rim of the basket. Amaz- 
ing! After the game I stayed around till 
everybody left and I kept jumping up 
and touching it. I did it 30 times in a 
row just to prove to myself that it was 
no fluke. 

Maybe 1 got a little swellheaded after 
that, although I can't imagine why. I 
still was clumsy in games, but I guess I 
thought that anybody that can touch 
the rim in the seventh grade must be 
hot stuff, and 1 started cutting up and 
adding to Coach Hopkins' problems. 
That poor man had about 20 jobs around 
the school, and he used to get us start- 
ed practicing layups and weaves and set 
shots and then he'd leave to attend to 
one of his other jobs. As soon as he got 
out of sight we'd start practicing the 
fancy stuff, bebmd- the- hack dribbles and 
reverse layups and long-range hook shots 
and blind shots without looking at the 
basket. I confess I was one of the big in- 
stigators. This was fantasy time for all 
of us. and in the meantime we were ig- 
noring the fundamentals that we were a 
long way from mastering. 

The next year we decided we'd really 
try to win the league for Mr. Hopkins. 
We didn't, though. We won all the games 
except the key ones. I had a good year; 
in one away game I scored 33 points, 
which was more than our whole team 
usually scored. And I found out I could 
dunk the ball. I was 6' 8". I was 14 
years old and I could dunk a basket- 
ball. I suppose I attracted a certain 
amount of attention. 

1 was good enough, at least, to bring 
some recruiters around, and the best part 
about that was they used to lay pro bas- 
ketball tickets on me. I met Elgin Bay- 
lor, Red Auerbach. Bill Russell, all the 
heroes of my existence. I saw Arlen Bock- 
horn play for Cincinnati, and 1 said to 
myself. “Wow! A basketball player w-ith 
a beard! How' hip can you get?" When 
we weren't getting tickets from one prep 
school recruiter we were getting them 
from another. The heaviest pressure 
came from Power Memorial Academy 
in Manhattan and Archbishop Molloy 
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High School in Queens. The Hill School 
in Pottstown. Pa., a private prep school, 
wanted me. too. They offered a full schol- 
arship, everything, but I would be a 
“first.” and I didn't like that idea. 

Gradually I began to lean toward Pow- 
er. because I had played some games 
there. I had practiced there and it was a 
straight shot on the subway from my 
home in the Dyckman project. Also. I 
liked Jack Donohue, the coach at Pow- 
er. He had a good sense of humor and 
he could relate to his athletes, and I fig- 
ured he would be a pleasure to play 
for. He was and he wasn't, but I didn't 
find that out till later. At the time I fig- 
ured myself a very fortunate black kid. 

I was going to a school with a high ac- 
ademic standing. Eventually. I was going 
to go to college, one way or another, 
and I was going to become an archi- 
tect. / had proud and loving and tal- 
ented parents, and I was content within 
my family group. I had nothing to be 
ashamed of scholastically. Since the fifth 
grade, when they started having an hon- 
or roll, I had never missed being on it. 
I took all this in and accepted Power Me- 
morial's scholarship offer, thinking of 


In from of the red brick house in Hollis, 
Queens that has been home for three years, 
the Alcindors pose for a family portrait. 



myself as a very lucky person. It was 
not an opinion that I kept for very long. 

My career at Power Memorial really be- 
gan in the summer before I entered the 
school. Coach Donohue had just start- 
ed a boys' camp way upstate near Sau- 
gerties. N.Y.. and he told me that he 
wanted me to come out there for the sum- 
mer and help him get things started. To 
tell you the truth, I didn't want to go. 
My neighborhood was a nice place, and 
I had plenty to do. I wasn't one of those 
deprived black kids w ho desperately need 
to clean their lungs out each summer in 
a camp. But since I would be playing 
ball for Mr. Donohue for four years, 
and since I had taken a liking to him any- 
way. I agreed. The camp was called 
Friendship Farm, and it consisted of a 
big old house and some dirt. About all 
we did was play basketball on a dirt 
half court. I liked playing basketball, of 
course, but I like a few other things, 
too. I was the only black kid at the 
camp, and I was miserable. I was sup- 
posed to be at the camp to have a good 
time — at least that's what I'd been told- 
but how are you supposed to have a 
good time with a bunch of Irish and Ital- 
ian Catholic kids who think you stink, 
and not a single black brother or sister 
within miles? As a result, I got in a lot 
of trouble at the camp. Those kids ex- 
pected me to stay in my place, whatever 
that means, and I had no intention of 
stay ing in any place. There was one kid 
named Jimmy Mannari. and he was un- 
der the impression that black kids were 
niggers. That's all right — I was under 
the impression that Italian kids were 
guineas. Jimmy and I bumped heads a 
lot. but at least in his case he learned 
something from it. and so did I. He 
learned that there was no such thing as 
a nigger and I learned that there was 
no such thing as a guinea. But this was 
an exceptional case. Most of the kids at 
M r. Donohue'scamp made me feel about 
as welcome as diphtheria. The first year 
I went AWOL after three weeks. I just 
plain got up and went home. Mr. Don- 
ohue didn't do anything about it. but 
maybe this was the beginning of the 
slightest bit of tension between us. I don't 
know. I do know that I needed a good 


school to attend, and M r. Donohue need- 
ed a good basketball player, so there was 
no open warfare. 

One thing you've got to understand: 
Power Memorial was a very new scene 
to me. It seemed like my whole life was 
turned around. I had to get up early 
and ride the subway from Dyckman 
Street all the way down to 59th Street, 
rubbing elbows with all kinds of people 
every morning and then again at night. 
Life was swirling around me. and school 
was much different. The Christian Broth- 
ers of Ireland, who ran the school, were 
not too big on decking people, like Sis- 
ter Mary Sebastian, but they would send 
you to detention for next to nothing, 
and I had to shape up fast. Also, they 
didn't fool around in class: they laid 
the learning on you with a shovel. There 
were very few black kids in the school, 
maybe 5' , of the total enrollment. The 
Power elite was a combination of Irish 
and Italian kids, larger versions of the 
ones who had troubled me at St. Jude's 
and Mr. Donohue's camp. So I guess I 
kept up that ability I had to retreat into 
a shell of my own and be perfectly self- 
sufficient. And I'm still that way. 

It was my second year at Power that 
we really came on. I was beginning to 
get the idea of how to use my size, and 
when the other teams ganged up on me. 
I passed off to guys like Oscar Sanchez 
and Jackie Bettridgeand Bobby Erickson 
and George Barbazat, all fine players. 
So there was really no effective way to 
stop us. and nobody did. We were un- 
defeated Catholic city champs that year. 
I averaged 19 points and 18 rebounds, 
and people were beginning to talk about 
me. So now the sleazy guys started com- 
ing around, the flesh peddlers. The idea 
was to get in good with me and steer 
me to a certain college and then collect 
under the table for steering me there. 
When this happened. Mr. Donohue 
stepped in and offered to shield me from 
all outside influence. He talked it over 
with my parents, and we agreed that 
the flesh peddlers would not even be al- 
lowed to come near me, and any letters 
bearing the return address of a college 
or university would be handed unopened 
to Mr. Donohue. In addition. I was nev- 
er going to talk to the press. Mr. Don- 
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MY STORY continued 


ohue would take care of that, too. Which 
is why this is the first time I have ever 
told my story for anyone. 

The nice thing about Mr. Donohue's 
screening service was that it cost me noth- 
ing and it enabled me to sit back and 
watch what was going on and see all 
the greed and all the phoniness that is 
involved in amateur sport. And it didn't 
give Mr. Donohue too much power to 
choose my college because, to put it ab- 
solutely bluntly, my mother and father 
and I knew from my sophomore year 
on that I could go to any college I want- 
ed on a basketball scholarship. It wasn't 
a question of shopping around for the 
best deal, since NCAA rules kept all 
the offers at the same level. So Mr. Don- 
ohue scanned the offers, and we just for- 
got about them and tried to look ahead 
to what would be the best school when 
the time came. 

We were still winning in my junior 
year, and other teams were still trying 
to figure out how to stop us. The time I 
remember best was when we were scrim- 
maging Boys' High and I was leaning 
over this cat and all of a sudden I felt 
this pain in my arm. He had bit me! 
The kid had just been beating his head 
against me for the whole afternoon, and 
he'd lost control of his emotions, and it 
seemed like biting me was just the thing 
to do. But what a bite he had! Nice and 
neat and even, right down the flesh of 
my arm. 

By now I had been to Mr. Dono- 
hue’s camp three times, before my fresh- 
man, sophomore and junior years, and 
I had not been any happier there than I 
had been at the very beginning, even 
though the place was really going by 
now and had some good equipment and 
facilities. But it still didn't have blacks, 
and it still was the loneliest way to spend 
a summer that I could imagine. I don't 
fault Mr. Donohue. He thought he was 
helping me; he thought he was taking a 
genuine interest in me. But I couldn’t 
help notice that the more I played with 
Power Memorial and the more 1 scored 
and the more games we won, the more 
authoritarian he became with me. I 
seemed to become more of a property 
and less of a person to him. and we drift- 
ed away from the closer relationship we'd 


had at the beginning. He'd say things 
like, “Now, I don’t want you in Har- 
lem!” He was afraid I'd meet the wrong 
people in Harlem; fixers, junkies, peo- 
ple like that. But it offended me that he 
tried to rule Harlem out of my life, be- 
cause if I'm any kind of person. I'm 
not going to have anything to do with 
fixers whether I’m in Harlem or Atlan- 
tic City or Port Lyautey, Africa, am 1? 
And 1 figured he should have known 
that, and he should have trusted me. Har- 
lem meant a lot to my basketball and a 
lot to my social life, but he couldn't see 
that. He was one of those typical white 
sports-Establishment figures who — with 
the best of intentions— see blacks strict- 
ly as athletes, properties without nor- 
mal human needs. 

But this is hindsight. I really didn't un- 
derstand Mr. Donohue's attitude at the 
time; I only knew we weren't as warm 
and friendly anymore. Then came the 
eye-opener. We played an easy team, 
St. Helena's of the Bronx, and it was sup- 
posed to be nothing more than a tune- 
up for our big game the next night against 
De Matha Catholic High School of Hy- 
attsville, Md. Only something went 
wrong with the script. We played rot- 
ten. and 1 played rottener than anybody, 
and at halftime we were only up by six 
points when we should have had the 
game salted by then. 

We went down to the coach’s room, 
and Mr. Donohue started picking us 
apart one by one and telling us how 
awful we played, and then he pointed 
to me and he said, "And you! You go 
out there and you don't hustle. You 
don't move. You don't do any of the 
things you’re supposed to do. You're 
acting just like a nigger!" 

I was stunned. There were two other 
black brothers on the team, Eric Brown 
and Norwood Todman, and they were 
just as flabbergasted. We didn't know 
what to do. Wc lagged behind when the 
team started to go upstairs for the sec- 
ond half, and my man Eric whispered 
to me, "Go home, man, go home!" and 
Norwood said, "Man, you can't go for 
that kind of talk! Go home!” I didn't 
know what to do. I started to go back 
to the locker room and get dressed, but 
1 was in kind of a daze, and the next 


thing I knew I was running up the steps 
to start the second half. All I could think 
of was how the instant you do some- 
thing wrong in front of the white race 
you're not only a misdocr, but you're a 
nigger, too. They hold that word back 
until you slip up, and then they lay it 
on you like a crowbar. 

I haven't the slightest idea what hap- 
pened in the second half of the game ex- 
cept that 1 was told that 1 played well and 
that we won. After the game Mr. Don- 
ohue called me into his office and he was 
all smiling and happy. He put his hand 
on my shoulder and he said. "See? It 
worked! My strategy worked. I knew that 
if I used that word it’d shock you into a 
good second half. And it did.” He said a 
lot more, but all the time I was sitting 
there with my head hanging down and 
was thinking. “This is no good, Mr. 
Donohue! This is no good!" 

Now I had to hurry home and pack 
and get back to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion to meet the rest of the team for the 
ride to D.C., where wc were going to 
play De Matha the next night. I rushed 
into the house, and my mother could 
see that I w'as all upset and she made 
me tell her what happened. Luckily my 
father was working. My mother calmed 
me down. She said, "Go ahead and play 
in the De Matha game. I'm afraid we’ll 
just have to w'ait till you’re through with 
this man." 

What should we have done? If I trans- 
ferred to another school I would lose 
my whole senior year of basketball, and 
by this time it was plain to all of us 
that basketball was going to provide me 
with a free college education at the very 
least. So we swallowed our pride. I don’t 
say I'm happy that wc did this; I'm just 
stating the facts. We had decided. I w ould 
play out my string with Power Memo- 
rial Academy and Mr. Jack Donohue. 
But that would be the end of it. It was 
obvious that Mr. Donohue was going 
to be a college coach somewhere, and 
wherever Mr. Donohue went, that w ould 
be the last place you would find Lewis 
Alcindor, in spite of everything that 
would be written in newspapers for the 
whole next year. We never came out 
and said this to Mr. Donohue, but we 
had made a firm decision. 
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This junior year at Power, when we 
were in the middle of a winning streak 
that was going to reach 71 games, I was 
pretty close to the apex of my white-hat- 
ing period. It seemed like every time I 
turned around some white person was 
trying to push my face in the mud. One 
night my friend Eric Brown and I went 
to a parish dance around Lexington and 
60th Street, and as usual it was pre- 
dominantly a white affair. We'd only 
been there a short time when Eric asked 
this white chick to dance, and she au- 
tomatically said no, and almost in the 
same breath she accepted a dance in- 
vitation from a white kid. There was 
something about the timing of it that en- 
raged Eric and me. We stomped out of 
that place and began looking for trou- 
ble to cause. First we thought we'd punch 
out some store windows, so we headed 
over toward Times Square, and then we 
decided that we’d pick up some gar- 
bage cans and throw them through the 


windows on Fifth Avenue, and all the 
time that we were making these plans 
we were walking faster and faster, and 
pretty soon we'd walked off our rage. 
We rode home on the subway, thinking 
all the way. I still think about that night, 
and I wonder how many of my black 
brothers have gone through the same 
situation, had their feelings hurt real bad 
and then went out and punched up some 
white person, or maybe even killed some- 
body, all because of a case of hurt feel- 
ings, like a little child, and never even 
knew why they were doing it. That blind 
rage at Whitey is a part of the black con- 
dition; all black men reach it; some pass 
through to a higher plateau of under- 
standing, but some never get out of the 
rage period and their lives are blighted 
for it. I understand them, and I don’t 
turn from them. I once felt the same 
way myself. 

It wasn't very long after that expe- 
rience at the dance that I made my moth- 


er sad. and I’ll never forgive myself. 
My mother is very light; she has some 
white blood, probably going back to the 
old plantation-slave days. One night I 
walked into the house fuming about 
some racial thing, and I said to that 
sweet lady, “I wish you didn't have any 
white in you at all! I wish you weren’t 
that light color! Because I hate every 
drop of white blood I have in me!'* I be- 
lieve it hurt my mother to hear that. 
She got very quiet. But I couldn’t help 
myself. I was feeling my way along about 
race, and this was a stage I had to go 
through. 

The summer after my junior year I 
made up my mind I wasn’t going out to 
the boondocks with Mr. Donohue again. 
I was fed up with white people. So I 
went to work for HARYOU-ACT, a 
New York youth organization, and I 
spent a few of the happiest weeks of my 
life there. Nominally, I was sports ed- 
itor of the HARYOU-ACT paper, but 
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A leadingcar magazine reveals 
the VW, the Maverick 



In their September issue, Car and 
Driver pegged the Hornet: 

“American Motors shows that it un- 
derstands the difference between small 
cars and economy cars. 

“Mavericks and VW’s are economy 
cars. The Hornet is a small car. The differ- 
ence is latitude. 

“Small cars can be anything from 
pocket battleships to bread-and-water 
sedans. 

“Economy cars can only be cheap. 


“On the ( Hornet’s ) options list you can 
find automatic transmission, variable- 
ratio power steering, power brakes, air 
conditioning, heavy duty suspension, a 
rim-blow steering ivheel and a vinyl roof 
in three colors, and there are more. 

“The biggest difference between one 
Maverick and the next or one VW and the 
next, is the color of the paint. 

“Don’t misunderstand. 
Certainmodels of the Hornet 
like the 128 hp. 199 cu. in., 



the essential difference between 
and the new Hornet. 


6-cylinder, 2-door, will compete head on 
with the Maverick. 

“But then there are the 145-hp. and 
thel55-hp., 232 cu. in. Sixes and the 210-hp., 
304 cu. in. V 8 Hornets to contend with. 

“And if that isn’t enough there are the 
4-door Hornets to go along with the 2-door 
Hornets, and each one of those can be ei- 
ther a standard Hornet or a Hornet SST 
when equipped ivith the high-line trim.” 

Car and Driver also had some kind 
words for the way the Hornet looks: 


"It’s a strikingly attractive package 
. . . very smooth and clean and its attrac- 
tiveness lies in the basic body shape rather 
than in clever use of add-on trim.” 

Thank you, Car and Driver. We could 
have said these things ourselves, but 
we’re glad you did. 

FI American Motors 7 Hornet 
The Little Rich Car 





We don’t have 
to make our 
own aging barrels. 
But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


Great Bourbon isn’t born— it’s made. 
Made right in the aging barrel. And 
that takes years. 

That’s why we use only the heart of 
the most expensive white oak timber, 
where the growth rings are uniform 
and tight. And hand-cooper the barrels 
so each stave is strong and true. 

Even charring the barrels is tricky. 
Not enough, and the whiskey gets 
stunted in the aging. Over-charring 
makes it harsh. We have to come 
within 1 :52" to get our special flavor, 
body and bouquet. If you think we’re 
fussy about a little barrel, you ought 
to see the rest of the way we make 
our Bourbon. Being Head of 
the Bourbon Family, 
we wouldn't have 
it any other 
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in fact I was a trainee, like a bunch of 
other black kids that HARYOU— ACT 
was teaching and helping. It was a sum- 
mer journalism workshop, and on top 
of everything else we each drew S30 a 
week, which was pretty good for spend- 
ing money. My instructor was a line 
man named Al Calloway, and for the 
first time in my life I learned that there 
was an empire in Africa in the 13th cen- 
tury. that there were thrivingcivilizations 
in Ghana and Mali and places like that 
centuries ago. No sooner had Mr. Cal- 
loway finished telling me something like 
that than I'd run to the library to look 
it up. and sure enough, there it was. in 
print, the true facts about my people. 

I was getting a real racial pride and 
knowledge, and I made up my mind 
that I was going to stay right at 
HARYOU— ACT for the summer: 1 was 
not going to waste another three or four 
weeks of my life at Mr. Donohue’s camp. 
But then one morning Mr. Donohue 
came by my house and said he was go- 
ing to drive me to work. All the way to 
work he kept telling me how he needed 
me at camp, how he had promised peo- 
ple that I would be there and how they 
would be annoyed at him if I didn't 
show. I said I didn’t want to go. He 
said it wasn't healthy for me to stay in 
the city during the summer. Finally 1 
got hot. and I said. “Look. Mr. Don- 
ohue. I go up to the camp every sum- 
mer and work my tail off. and I have a 
lousy time and I don’t get a nickel for 
it." He offered to pay me for taking 
care of some young kids at the camp, 
but I still said no. So then it got down 
to one thing: he had used my name to 
interest kids in his camp and his bas- 
ketball clinic, and he’d be in a hell of a 
spot if I didn't come up. and it would 
be all my fault. 

So I went. But I went mad. In the 
first place. I had to lake a well-deserved 
dressing down from Mr. Calloway when 
I dropped out of HARYOU — ACT. He 
said that the people of New York City 
had an investment in me and I was cheat- 
ing them out of it. and he was right. I 
went off to Friendship Farm with my 
checks still burning: Mr. Calloway knew 
how to use the words. 

At Saugerties I was pul in charge of 


a bunch of young kids, around II and 
12. hut I wasn’t happy with the job. 
My mind was going in three different di- 
rectionsat once.and one day I wascoach- 
ing a game and doodling with a stick in 
the dirt, and when I looked down at 
what I had doodled. I saw death to 
t hi white mas in letters a foot high. 

I left it right there. But a few minutes 
later one of the assistant coaches saw it 
and sent a kid over to scratch it out. 
Nothing was said, and I just walked off 
to my room to brood for a while. 

A week or so later my sentence to 
the camp was over, and I went back 
home. And a week after that were the 
Harlem riots. I stepped off a subway 
right into the middle of it. It was in- 
sane. It was chaos, wild, insane, and I 
just stood there trembling. Cops were 
swinging at everybody, bullets were fly- 
ing. w indows were being smashed, peo- 
ple were stealing and looting. All I could 
think was that 1 wanted to stay alive, 
so I took off toward the west as fast as 
I could move, and I didn't slop running 
till 1 was at 137th and Broadway. I just 
had to get out of there fast. And then I 
sat hulling and pulling and pondering 


about what I'd seen, and I knew what 
it was: rage, black rage. The poor peo- 
ple of Harlem felt that it was better to 
get hit with a nightstick than to keep 
on taking the white man's insults for- 
ever. I could sec this and I could relate 
to it, and right then and there I knew 
who I was, who I had to be. I was 
going to be black rage personified. Black 
Power in the flesh. And I decided that 
m my personification of Black Power 
and black pride. I was no longer going 
to pussyfoot around the whites. I was 
going to speak my mind. It was im- 
mature thinking. I know. But it was 
real. It was me at age 1 7. 

On the court, my senior year was just 
another year. We had been winning ever 
since the end of my freshman year, and 
we were still winning. We went down 
to the University of Maryland licldhouse 
to play our archrival. De Matha. and 
they beat us and broke our 7 1 -game win- 
ning streak. They played a great game, 
a very intelligent, deliberate game. But 
that didn’t keep our guys from really 
breaking up afterward. It sounded like 
the wailing wall in our locker room. I 
felt like crying myself, but I didn't. Somc- 
eont'mued 



How Andy Granatelll 
fromamoviel 


A lot of Big Names are 
making a lot of big money these 
days endorsing products they 
know nothing about. 

So if you’ve seen Andy 
Granatelli in Avis ads and 
commercials, you may have 
concluded that Avis has gone 
out and bought itself just 
another Big Name. 

Then read on. 

We got Andy Granatelli — 
one of the world’s foremost 
automotive experts — because 
we wanted someone who really 
knows, to help us write a 
checkout manual for our 
maintenance men. Someone 


whose words would be respected 
by a mechanic. 


Granatelli has been in, 
under, and hovering around cars 
for years. He has raced them. 



t vorking tor Avis differs 
tar selling soap. 


and built a business (STP) around 
them. All with great success. 

His latest success is a success 
for us as well: the Avis Checkout 
Manual. Andy stands behind 


it, and our people do too. 



Our people are proud to 
know they have checked out a 
new Plymouth or any of the 
other fine Avis cars, just the way 
Andy Granatelli himself would 
have checked them out. 

Because of our manual, and 
the Avis people who use it, we 
will rent you one of the most de- 
pendable cars you can rent today. 

You can be sure of that. 

Not because Andy 
Granatellis name is behind it. 

But because Andy 
Granatelli is, just as much as 
we are. 

If you think Avis tries hander, 
you ain’t seen nothing yet. 

e AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, IHC . A 'WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 



MY STORY continued 


thing had changed in me: there were 
more important things on my mind. Mr. 
Donohue was very nice about the loss. 
He said we'd played as hard as we could 
and everybody has to lose. By now Mr. 
Donohue had earned a national repu- 
tation. and that was fine with me: what- 
ever our personal differences, he was a 
good coach, very good. 

After that game we began a new streak, 
and rode it to our third straight New 
York City Catholic championship. I fin- 
ished with a career total of 2.067 points, 
a city record, and if there had ever been 
any doubts before, my parents and I 
knew now that I could go to any col- 
lege I chose. The problem was: which 
one? In addition to all of the basketball 
scholarship offers, I had averaged 85 in 
high school and scored high on the Re- 
gents' examinations and had won a New 
York State Regents' scholarship. The 
basketball offers were stacked high on 
Mr. Donohue's desk. One big Midwest- 
ern college wrote that its present coach 
was old and ill. and if Mr. Donohue 
would bring me along, he could count 
on being head coach in a year or so. 
But it wasn't up to Mr. Donohue: it 
was up to me and my parents. So we de- 
cided to look around. 

Two places intrigued me the most. 
Michigan and UCLA. Ralph Bunche. a 
man I respected, had written me a let- 
ter telling me about playing guard for 
UCLA in the 1920s and how pleasant 
the school was. Another alumnus. Jack- 
ie Robinson, wrote urging me to go to 
UCLA. And Willie Naulls, another 
UCLA graduate, had done a good job 
of selling me on the school. So in April 
of my senior year. 1965, I accepted an 
invitation to fly out to Los Angeles and 
poke around. 

Man. what pains they took to make 
it look good out there! I was met at the 
airport by Jerry Norman, who is an as- 
sistant coach and a straight guy. and by 
Mike Warren and Edgar Lacey. Warren 
and Lacey were both stars on the bas- 
ketball team. Jerry Norman sort of 
showed me around places like the jour- 
nalism department, the school newspa- 
per. the music building (out of sight!) 
and the dorms. The place was beautiful. 
The people I met were nice. I was in- 


troduced to the coach. John Wooden, 
and it was like seeing the Pepperidge 
Farm commercial with the old guy driv- 
ing the buggy. He was the prototype 
Midwesterner. I'd never met anybody 
like him before. He fascinated me. 

During the whole weekend I was driv- 
en around the campus and rapped with 
Warren and others, and they kept tell- 
ing me that the whole place was great, 
the whole scene was great. They told 
me it was heaven on earth, and they 
knew better, but they wanted me to play 
on their basketball team. I bought the 
whole story, and when I got back home 
I told my parents I had found the place: 
I was going to UCLA. 

The sad thing is that I was invited to 
spend a weekend at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor, and I went to 
visit the place, even though my mind 
was 99' ", made up. I liked Michigan. 
But I was bedazzled by what I'd seen in 
sunny California, and I didn't really give 
Michigan a fair evaluation, even after 
meeting Cazzie Russell and hearing his 
story of how good Michigan was for 
the black athlete. Not giving Michigan 
a fair shake was probably a mistake on 
my part. 

Near the end of my senior year at 
Power Memorial, there were rumors that 
Mr. Donohue had been offered the job 
of head basketball coach at several dif- 
ferent colleges. A lot of reporters wrote 
that Mr. Donohue had only been of- 
fered the jobs in the hope that he would 
be able to bring me along with him. be- 
cause most college athletic departments 
were under the impression that Mr. Don- 
ohue and I were very close and I would 
automatically go where he went. I didn't 
know what to make of that story, but I 
did know for a fact that Mr. Donohue 
was a very competent coach, and with 
or without me he would be an asset to 
the coaching staff of most colleges. He 
finally selected Holy Cross. 

Mr. Donohue did put a little pres- 
sure on me to follow him to Holy Cross. 
I told him that I had already made up 
my mind to go to UCLA, and he asked 
me if I would just come up to Worces- 
ter with him to look around. I asked 
him what was the use when I'd already 
made up my mind? He finally let me 


know in no uncertain terms that I owed 
it to him at least to go to Holy Cross 
on a visit. Well, I figured Mr. Donohue 
owed me a few things, too — I mean I 
don't lake credit for our 71 straight wins 
and our three straight city titles and all 
the publicity that Mr. Donohue got while 
I was at Power, but I don't think that I 
exactly harmed his reputation either. But 
he wasn't talking about what he owed 
me. just what I owed him. so I finally 
agreed to visit the place with him. 

He showed me around the campus. 
It was a pretty place, but I saw very 
few blacks. It developed that there were 
actually only a handful in the whole 
school, and Mr. Donohue had arranged 
for one of them to give me a sales talk 
on the school. "Go see him." Mr. Don- 
ohue said. "He'll tell you what it's real- 
ly like here." 

So I was introduced to this black 
brother, and we took a little stroll to- 
gether. and when we were out of Mr. 
Donohue's earshot, he laid it on straight 
and hard. "If you come here you're cra- 
zy." he told me. "This is the worst place 
for you to go to school. You won't have 
any fun at all. You'll be isolated, like I 
am. Man, pick someplace else!" 

I told Mr. Donohue that I had made up 
my mind to go to UCLA and that's where 
I was going, and he was nice about it. He 
said he hoped 1 would do well and I said 
I hoped he would do the same, and we 
parted on that basis. I do wish Mr. Don- 
ohue well. He deserves his success. And I 
think he learned something from his rela- 
tionship with me. I think he learned 
something about psychology, and I think 
he learned that there was one word you 
never use when you talk to a black man. 
If the rest of the white people could 
learn that one little lesson, it might be a 
start toward something good and decent 
in this country — real brotherhood be- 
tween whites and blacks. 


NEXT WEEK 

Disillusion and championships at UCLA, 
whe e A lain lor was shocked by student 
preiudice, became a near recluse, decided 
at one point to transfer to Michigan, 
cost Itis team the big Houston game and 
redeemed himself against Elvin Hayes. 
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Big, strong and stylish. 

This is the way it’s going to be. 

Looks like a whole lot of designers got caught looking. Again. 

While they were building their traditional "big cars!’ we were building the 
most luxurious Pontiac Bonneville ever (So luxurious our upholstery has been 
attacked as unfair competition.) 

We were also proving, once and for all, that being big is no excuse for 
being clumsy. With a new 455 V-8, firm suspension, Wide-Track stance. 

Now, isn't that the way you want luxury to be? It is. At your Pontiac dealer's. 

□ Pontiac’s new Bonneville 





spectacular poster idea from 
Sports Illustrated 


28 memorable sporting moments in 
a composite of dramatic color photo- 
graphs from Si’s pages. Measuring 
50" by 38" — and printed in a limited 
edition on the finest coated stock — 
this unique “press sheet” mural is 
yours for just $3.25. 

Each photograph in the collection 
captures the moment and mood in a 
way that will delight sportsmen and 
non-sportsmen alike. And to enhance 
this eye-catching conversation piece, 
an accompanying legend recalls each 
moment depicted. 

So treat yourself and your friends to 
this giant sports parade by simply 
mailing the coupon below. Price 
includes all postage and handling, 
with each poster rolled and shipped 
in a sturdy mailing tube to reach you 
wrinkle-free. 


cut along dolled lines 


I 1 

Sports Illustrated box 864 , new york.n.y. 10020 


Please send me composite poster(s) and find 

enclosed $3.25 each in 

□ check, □ money order, □ cash. 


(plea se print) 





iVVM 



The look that says Now! with all the force that it 
says masculine and superb. Take this brilliant 
double-breasted. BROOKS ROW coat, for example. 
It's sculptured of wool melton by Eastland, a fine 
arts fabric lined with crushed Orion' acrylic pile. 
In a BROOKS ROW, you'll see in the mirror what 


fine woolens by EASTLAND 

lakeland Manufacturing Company. Sheboygan. Wisconsin 53081 
Empire State Building. New York 


you ve seen in your mind ... a 
man! About S70.00 

JElakeland 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


basketball NBA NEW YORK (4-0) opened 
the league's 24th season by healing the SupcrSonies 
126 101. then followed with three more wins, hold- 
ing ns opponents to fewer than 100 points each 
game. The 1968 Rookie of the Year and MVP. 
Wes IJnscld. led BALTIMORE 0-0) in its conte- 
Irom-hehind victory over the Bulls 98 9 3, and Earl 
Monroe scored 34 points when the Bullets beat the 
C eltics 124 117 PHILADELPHIA <2-01 look two 
straight— front the Lakers 131 126 and the Royals 
134 123. Lew Alcindor starred with 29 points 
and 12 rebounds in the MILWAUKEE (1-0) de- 
feat of the Pistons 1 19 1 10 ATLANTA (2-0) won 
Us opener I 24 1 19. when the SupcrSonies' late ral- 
ly failed, then beat the Suns 121 116. again sur- 
viving a fourth-quarter surge. Jim I o' and Ciail 
Goodrich led (he scoring with 29 and 28 points 
when PHOENIX (l-l) beat the Rockets 116 114 
in its lirst game. Connie Hawkins contributed 16 
points and 12 rebounds to the victory. In addition 
to its loss to the Suns. SAN DIEGO ( l-l l look a 125 
124 game from SAN f-RANCISCO (0-1) when 
Stu l.anl/ scored two held goals and a tree throw 
in overtime. The Knicks spoiled Bob Couss's coach- 
ing debut, but CINCINN ATI 1 1 -2 I came back in 
its second game, overcoming a 39-point Celtic ral- 
ly in the third quarter. The Royals' third game, 
the home opener, was another loss. 134 123 to 
tile 7 (sets. CHICAGO (1-2) dropped its first two 
games but beat the SupcrSonies in overtime 131 
126 DETROIT'S (0-1) only game was its loss to 
the Bucks: BOSTON (0-2) lost to the Rovals and 
the Bullets: LOS ANGELES (0-2) traveled to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, losing in both places; 
and SEAT II I «»->) was trounced by the Knicks 
but came within five points against the Hawks and 
the Bulls. 

ABA: LOS ANGELES (2-0) passed untouched 
through the first week of regular-season pl.y with 
victories over INDI ANA ( I - 1 laud NEW YORK (0- 
li WASHINGTON (1-0) and CAROLINA (1-0) 
took their openers, the Caps in a 1 10 104 win over 
NEW ORLEANS <0-2 ) with forward Rick Birty 
scoring 33 points, and the Cougars in a fourth-quar- 
ter victory . I OX-97 over DALLAS ( l-l ). The Chap- 
parals' other game was a 117 109 will over the 
Buccaneers. MIAMI t l-l ) lost ns first game to the 
Pacers 126-1 16 but beat Kentucky 1 10-106. 

boxing In his second title defense. JOSE NA- 
POLES. world welterweight champion, scored a 15- 
round decision over three-lime former champion 
Emile Griffith, in Los Angeles l pane ■>">■ 

FOOTBALL N| I . DALLAS (5-0) was a convincing 
leulcr in the Capitol Division as Quarter hack Craig 
Morton threw live touchdown passes m the first 
hall, three to Lance Rcni/cl. to beat Philadelphia ( I- 
4) 49 14 IDS ANGELES (5-0). the only other 


unbeaten team in the league and the leader in the 
Coastal Division, knocked (ircen Bay (3-2) otll of 
lu.i pLise m Hu- tour., I 14 21 MINNIstllV 
(4-1) beat St. Louis (2-3) 27 10 on Quarterback 
Joe Kapp's three scoring passes and Lrcd Cos's 
two field goals and moved into first ahead ol the 
Packers. CLEVELAND (4-1) maintained its hold 
on first in the Century with a 42-. 3 1 victory over 
Pittsburgh t(-4t. scoring twice on interceptions. 
Johnny Unitas put on an old-time passing show - 
20 completions in 28 attempts lor 319 yards and 
three touchdowns as BALTIMORI i*-2> set 
down New Orleans (0-5) 30-10, An 86-yard return 
of a punt for a touchdown, followed by a suc- 
cessful goal-line stand gave WASHINGTON <3-1- 
l> a 20-14 come-from-bchind victory over New 
York (3-2). Replacing injured Quarterback Bill 
Munson for DETROIT (3-2). Greg landrs led 
the Lions in their 13 7 w in over Chicago (0-5). bui 
II ill back Mel Earr. the Lions' leading rusher, suf- 
fered a knee injury that will require surgery. San 
l-r.mcisco <0-4-1 i. still without a wm. had its mis- 
ery compounded by ATLANTA (2-3). The I al- 
cons' 21 7 win was (heir second over the 49crs this 


Al l Before a record Oakland Coliseum crowd. 
IJarylc Lamomca threw sis touchdown passes, one 
short of the ALL record, to pace OAKLAND (5-0- 
I ) in its 50 21 humiliation of Buffalo (2-4 1. KAN- 
SAS CITY (5-1 ) defeated Miami (0-5-1 ) 17 10 and 
remained just hall a game behind (he Western lead- 
er. Held io two field goals for three quarters. SAN 
DIEGO (4-2) scored in the fourth soon after Jim 
Hill intercepted a Boston (0-6) pass and ran il 21 
yards to the Patriots' 20. I he Chargers won 13- 10. 
DENVER (3-3) entered the second half against 
Cincinnati (3-3) with a 30 -6 lead but saw it slip 
away until, with two minutes remaining, it was 
only 30-23. But then a final Bengal drive (altered 
on ihc Bronco 31 and the Broncos won. 

GOLF With a final-round 65. JACK MCKI.AGS 
won the $100,000 Sahara Invitational (/wire 70). 

hockey BOSTON (2-0-1) began its season aus- 
piciously with wins over the Rangers. 2 I. and the 
Seals. 6 0. and a lie with the Penguins. 3 3. Bruin 
Defenseman Bobby Orr picked up five assists m 
two games MONTREAL (2-0-1 ) added three points 
to its total with a tie and a win to maintain a tie 
with the Bruins for lirst in the Last. Gordie Howe, 
beginning bis 24th NHL season, scored the final 
goal of the 4 I DE TROIT ( 2- 1 -0| victory over the 
Black Hawks, but the Red Wings dropped their 
next one 3 2 to the North Stars immediately after 
Iciirning of the firing of their coach TORONTO 
(l-l-l) got its first victory. 4-1. against the Black 
Hawks and a 2 2 lie with the Ganadicnx. NEW 
T URK (1-2-0) opened with a 2 1 loss in Boston, 


followed that with a come- from- behind win over 
Ihc North Stars, then was squashed by the Ca- 
nadiens. 7 3, CHICAGO (0-4-0). still without Ihe 
serv ices of holdout Bobby Hull, went 0 lor 3 against 
Ihc Seals. Red Wings and Maple Leafs ST. I OL IS 
13-0-01 led tile Western Division alter defeating 
the Kings 4 I and the North Stars 4 2. OAKLAND 
(2-2-1 I was 2 and 2 for Ihe week, including a split 
in its two-game series against the Kings. MIN- 
Nl SOT A 12-2-0). one point behold the Seals. Sx'at 
the Red Wings .3 2. led the Rangers for two pe- 
riods before losing 4 3 in Ihc final and lost to (he 
Blues. PITTSBURGH (0-0- 3 1 had uv come (wm 
behind twice to earn two tics. 3 3 with the Elvers 
and 3 3 with the Brums. LOS ANGELLS (1-3-0). 
having tovl lo the Bluev and the Seals earlier in the 
week, got its first win when Goalie Gerry Des- 
lardins registered a 5 0 shutout of Ihe Seals. PHIL- 
ADEI PHIA <0-1-1 ) lied ils only game 3-3 with 
the Penguins. 

horse racing < ii.nl, - I ng.-lh.ird's South African- 
bred HAWAII ($4 20». .I 5- V car-old carrying 126 
pounds, won the $113,300 Man O'W'ar. I i/j-nnle 
weight-for-age race on the grass at Belmont Park, 
in a track record 2:27' North I light was second, 
2 <4 lengths back, and Lort Marey was third. 

The closing day feature at Haw thorne, the I >4 -mile. 
SI 24.280 Hawthorne Gold Cup. was won bs fa- 
vored NODOUBLL (S3. 80). Ins I'ouilh $100,000 
win of the season. Second, four lengths behind. 


track and field The Soviet Union's ANATOI I 
BONDARCHUK, a 30-year-old graduate student, 
surpassed his own pending world record (244’ I O ('2 ’ ) 
lor the hammer throw by 2' 8)$” at a meet in 
Rovno. L S.S R 


MILEPOSTS IIRED: After one season (33-31-12) 
and two games (2-0) as coach of the Detroit Red 
Wings. Hll 1 GADSBY. veteran of 20 seasons of 
NHL play. He svill be replaced temporarily by Gen- 
eral Manager Sid Abel. 

DIED ARNIE HER BLR, 59. elected to the I not- 
ball Hall of Tame in 1966 in recognition of his ac- 
complishments as the best of football’s early pass- 
ers: of cancer. In a 10-vear career with the Green 
Bay Packers (1930-40). he led the M I m pass- 
ing three times and. overall, completed 481 throws 

for 8,000 yards and 66 touchdowns. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HARRY BRANDT. an 

aeronautics major at 
San Jose (Calif.) Stale, 
won the Top Male Pi- 
lot trophy ai the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate 
Flying Association 
meet in Durant, Okla. 
with a lirst in (lie nav- 
igation contest and 
a second in precision 
landings w ith power on. 



ED BROWN, a two 

hamlicappcr from Day- 
ton. scored an eagle and 
a hole in one, back to 
back, in beating out 
touring pro Curtis 
Walker for ihc Greater 
Cincinnati Club title. 
He holed a wedge ai the 
par-4 Ifiih. then used a 
four-iron for the 190- 
yard 17th. 



BILL SCHWEITZER, a 

freshman at Murray 
Stale University in 
Murray, Ky„ scored 
289 of a possible *00 
points for individual 
honors as he led the 
MSI) rifle learn io a 
1,412 to 1.393 victory 
over Tennessee Tech. 
The field included five 
All-Americas. 



CADE LOCKWOOD, in 

his third year of varsity 
soccer for Gaies-Chili 
(N.Y.) Central School, 
scored four goals in 
each of two consecutive 
games lo lead Ihe thrcc- 
time sectional champi- 
on Spartans to A 2 w ins 
over Greccc-Arcadia 
and Eastridgc High 
Schools. 



DICK BARVINCHAK, 

quarterback for Che- 
nango Valley High in 
H illcrest. N.Y.. broke 
four conference records 
when he completed 27 
passes in 52 attempts 
lor 458 yards and live 
touchdowns. Somehow 
Chenango Valley lost 
the game 60-40 to Owe- 
go Free Academy. 



BUBBY HOLMES. 14. 

a 5' 10", 160-pound 
halfback for Monesscn 
( Pa. ) Junior H igh 
School, who has been 
clocked in the 100 at 
10.2, scored nine touch- 
downs. with four more 
called back, in his first 
two games of the sea- 
son. He carried the ball 
a total of 17 times. 
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19 ) ?ole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RED CLAY AND GOOBERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations arc in order for your is- 
sue of Oct. 13. The cover shot of Geor- 
gia's Bruce Kemp was sensational — we Bull- 
dog followers have been waiting a long time 
for this sort of recognition — and Pat Put- 
nam’s story on the Southeastern Conference 
( The SEC Catches On) was beautiful. 

Folks from other regions of the country 
are constantly questioning why SEC teams 
are not highly rated in national polls. The 
reason is obvious: no other football con- 
ference in the nation can ever hope to at- 
tain the superb balance of the SEC. Take 
this year, for instance. At least five teams 
are in the running within the conference 
(Georgia. LSU. Auburn. Tennessee. Flor- 
ida). and several of them are definitely 
among the nation's best. 

Thanks loads, SI. We of the land of red- 
clay hills, swaying pines, moss-hung oaks, 
goobers, fried chicken and shrimp creole 
are very much indebted to you. 

Buddy Sullivan 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Sirs: 

Upon reading Pat Putnam's article I felt 
obliged to 1 ) remind Mr. Putnam of a par- 
ticular passage in the aforementioned ar- 
ticle: "The fans at Vanderbilt and Ken- 
tucky are a gentler breed. Lately, so arc the 
football teams": 2) cite for Mr. Putnam's 
benefit two recent scores: Kentucky 10, Ole 
Miss 9 (Sept. 27) and Vanderbilt 14, Al- 
abama 10 (Oct. II): and 3) inquire as to 
whether Mr. Putnam takes salt and pepper 
w hen eating his crow. 

Lee Steers 

Franklin, Ky. 

Sirs: 

Your article was fabulous. It captures all 
the excitement of true rivalries between these 
great teams. But in your Sept. 15 issue you 
failed to include LSU in the Top 20, quite 
a big mistake since the Tigers are going to 
win the Southeastern Conference! 

Craig Fletcher 

Jacksonville 

OOPS AND DOWNS 

Sirs: 

1 must take umbrage with several of the 
things in your article Youth Will Have Its 
. . . Oops! (Oct. 13). The title itself is at 
best insulting. In fact, after looking in vain 
for an article on the Bcngals after each of 
their three wins, I found the general tone 
of the article and the pictures belittling. 

Granted, the Bcngals arc a young team 
and will make mistakes, but seasoned teams 
make mistakes, too. Your picture of the 


‘‘busted play” between Wychc and Rob- 
inson could just as well have been a picture 
of the "seasoned" Charger who fumbled 
the ball on the kickoff. 

We have never lacked respect for our el- 
ders and we realize we aren't supposed to 
be 3-1 against veteran competition, but we 
are. Cincinnati fans are proud of the ac- 
complishment of this team and hope that 
they never lose their youthful dreams. 

Marilyn Forsythe 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

On page 31 of your Oct. 13 issue. Pho- 
tographers Sheedy and Long snapped a 
priceless photo of a professional goof. Did 
you notice that Quarterback Wyche's eyes 
were closed? 

Jeef Vandfr Wolk 

Manchester, N.H. 

RUFFIANS ON THE ROCKS 

Sirs: 

I've played and watched ice hockey for 
years and I don't sec w hy your writers picked 
Boston so high this season l Hockey '69: 
The Rough Get Rougher . Oct. 13), even as 
a possibility to unseat Les Canadicns. Ted- 
dy Green, Boston’s sparkplug, leader and 
take-charge guy, is lost for the season. Even 
an Esposito, who is quiet but very effec- 
tive. and an Orr, who is great but also not 
so loud or rowdy, cannot take up where Ter- 
rible Teddy left off. Green is the heart of 
the Boston defense, a good, hard-hitting 
puck carrier who rushes and skates well 
and must rank with J. C. Tremblay and 
even Orr himself as the NHL's premier de- 
fenseman. I’m afraid that without Green 
around Boston will flounder to third or 
fourth, maybe even out of the playoffs. Look 
out for New York and Detroit. You just 
can't move without a leader like Green. 

Dale Sprague 

Moriah, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

In Scorecard (Oct. 1 3) you made a com- 
plaint as you have done often before about 
fighting in hockey. I disagree with you there. 
Fighting has been an important part of hock- 
ey for years. For the eight years I have 
watched hockey and the many years my fa- 
ther watched it before me fighting was a pop- 
ular aspect of hockey. Even my mother, 
who usually dislikes fighting, likes fighting 
in hockey. One reason why the Boston Bru- 
ins are so popular is because they area rough- 
and-tumble team. So don't knock fighting 
in hockey. That might be the reason that 
the game is so popular in the first place. 

Steve Heestand 

Swampscott, Mass. 


Sirs: 

At the risk of oversimplification I make 
the following suggestion to prevent further 
skull fractures in hockey brawling: as soon 
as a player throws a punch or swings his 
stick at another player, make him sit out 
the rest of the game. Professional football 
controls its players by prompt banishment 
for fisticuffs. The reason this is effective, of 
course, is that the whole team is penalized 
by the loss of an important player for the 
rest of the game. Until hockey cracks down 
on bush-league brawls and bloodletting, the 
sport will be running the risk of additional 
skull fracturing by athletes the league seems 
unable— or unwilling — to control. 

Jean Johenning 

Columbus, Ohio 

GANGLING GHOSTS 

Sirs: 

Credit Myron Cope wiih a splendid piece 
of nostalgia ( The Game That Was, Oct. 13). 
I'm sure the majority of people in this coun- 
try know little, if anything, concerning the 
emotional, physical and economic condi- 
tions under which professional football was 
played during the 1920s. 

However, if it is possible to compare the 
stars of that era with those of today, it is a 
most amusing situation. Consider Ed Hea- 
ley vs. Ralph Neely. The only objects the 
former would make contact with would be 
Neely and the ground. And Joe Namath 
could throw from a chair against Indian 
Joe Guyon. Even if Red Grange w as a ghost, 
a yard gain against Deacon Jones would be 
a very difficult task. 

Let's face it. Modern athletes are strong- 
er, swifter, heavier and more agile than their 
predecessors. 

Those must have been great times, though. 
Imagine, eight games in 12 days. 

Bob Prochaska 

East Dubuque, 111. 

SEVENTH WAS FIRST 

Sirs: 

With reference to your article on the 
World Cup ( Pennies in a Golden Age, Oct. 
13) and the implication that l was the only 
one responsible for players turning down 
invitations to participate, I think it should 
be pointed out that the following players 
not represented by me were asked to par- 
ticipate in the World Cup and declined for 
various reasons comparable to those of my 
clients: George Archer, Frank Beard, Dave 
Hill, Gene Littler and Jean Garailde (of 
France). 

Since Arnold Palmer was also approached 
about representing the U.S. in the World 
Cup, your readers might be interested to 
know that Lee Trevino was actually the sev- 

continued 
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YESTERDAY 


T here must be a moral to this story, 
or perhaps there’s more than one. 
If you consort with loose women, make 
sure they are reasonably honest, might 
be one lesson to be learned from it. If 
you want to embezzle your firm’s mon- 
ey, do it with an appearance of hon- 
esty, could be another. A third might 
run: when gambling, choose an es- 
tablished and reputable bookie. 

To some, these precepts might seem 
like simple common sense, but the pen- 
alty for ignoring them could be death, 
as a traveling salesman from Manchester 
discovered on the 28th of June 1883. 

Before he landed in the w'ater, the 
man we will call Drummer had been 
spending some days in Newcastle ped- 
dling cotton samples around the town. 
In all likelihood it was only by chance 
that he put up at a hotel that was the 
favorite stopping place of racing jour- 
nalists. It was this circumstance, how- 
ever, plus the keen observation of 
Arthur Binstcad of the Sporting Times 
that enabled (he details of his story to 
be preserved. 

Binstcad saw Drummer for the first 
time the night he checked in. The jour- 
nalist was standing around the hotel 
lobby when he noticed the smart young 
salesman chatting with the young lady 
at the reception desk. The prettiest 
girl in Newcastle, thought Binstead, as 
he took in her oval, madonna-like face, 
soft brown eyes, dimpled chin and 
full bosom. 

So pure did the young lady appear 
that Binstcad was quite surprised to hear 
her say to Drummer a few moments 
later: "My room is on the floor above 
yours and at the extreme end of the pas- 
sage on the right-hand side. So that you 
may make no mistake. I’ll kick the cor- 
ner of my mat over.” 

Next morning Binstead w as awakened 
by a lot of noisy talk outside his 
room. He peeped out of his door to 
see a considerable procession passing: 
the hotel’s proprietor, the salesman. 
Drummer, in pajamas, a few hotel ser- 
vants and one or two guests. He hur- 
rieJIy slipped out to investigate and 
followed the troupe upstairs and along 
to the end of the passage. The entire 
group paused outside the door of the 
last room, and the proprietor knocked 
loudly. 

"What do you want?” said a de- 
mure voice. 


The Beat 
of a 

Drummer 


A dirge played that dreary day for 
a naive Lothario and horseplayer 
by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


“Open the door. Miss Millington.” 
commanded the proprietor. 

"When 1 am dressed, I will and not 
before.” the girl replied. 

While they waited. Drummer ex- 
plained to Binstcad what the trouble 
was. He had gone to Miss Millington’s 
room the evening before, he said, to 
discuss with her the virtues of vegetarian 
diet. He had stayed, discussing veg- 
etarianism, until daylight. In the time 
intervening she’d agreed to try veg- 
etarianism, and to start her off with 
an adequate supply of health food he 
had peeled off a £5 note from the bun- 
dle of money he was carrying for his 
employers. 

A 1'5 deficit in his expense account 
could be easily explained, he thought. 
But back in his room he checked his 
money and found that the note he'd 
given Miss Millington was a 50, net a 
5. Since this would be less easy to ex- 
plain, he went back with the idea of ex- 
changing notes. In the interval. Miss 
Millington discovered her new affluence 
and decided to give up hotel work in 
favor of a visit to an ex-beau in 
Darlington. 

While Drummer was recounting all 
this to Binstead, the key turned in the 
lock of Miss Millington's door, and 
she came out. She was carrying her 
small suitcase. 

“I’m sorry to have to leave you 
this abruptly,” she said to the hotelman, 
"but opportunities such as this come 
seldom to a girl." 

The last anyone saw of her, she 
was walking out through the hotel 
door. 


Drummer, by this time, was reduced 
to tears. "I’m ruined,” he blubbered. 
"What’ll I do? What’ll I do?” Obvious- 
ly his firm would give short shrift to 
a £3-a-week salesman who was out 
by some £50. 

To Binstcad, the problem seemed 
nothing more than an ordinary com- 
mercial setback, for inexplicable short- 
ages of cash come all too often to 
racing journalists. And he offered w hat 
seemed a perfectly sensible solution: 
"Just pick a winner at Gosforth Park 
today, and put a bundle on.” 

"But — what if it loses?” 

Binstcad patiently explained to Drum- 
mer that his situation would be wors- 
ened only in degree and that the final 
solution would probably be the same. 
Hither way. Drummer would have to 
throw himself into the Tyne. 

"But you haven’t told me the name 
of the horse.” 

"Barcaldinc." Binstcad said firmly 
and w andered off in search of a drink. 

Barcaldinc: for many years this 5-ycar- 
old had been famous throughout the 
British turf. Not only was he one of 
the four best horses of the century, he 
was also the most vicious, with a rep- 
utation for seizing and shaking grown 
men between his teeth and taking hunks 
of flesh out of the arms of stableboys. 
He was running this day in the North- 
umberland Plate, an important race in 
the n »rth of England, affectionately 
known to the coalmining population 
as The Pitman's Derby. For such an 
important occasion, it was fitting that 
he should be ridden by Fred Archer, 
the greatest jockey of his day and per- 
haps of all time. In that same year, 1883, 
Archer rode 232 winners: he was cham- 
pion jockey for 10 years running. Al- 
though Barcaldine was handicapped to 
carry an impossible 1 36 pounds, he was 
firmly expected to win. 

Drummer soon learned of all this; 
and. full of hope, he paid two shil- 
lings for a cab ride from Newcastle 
out to High Gosforth Park, the race- 
course five miles outside the city. He 
spared hardly a glance for the sle;k hors- 
es walking around the paddock: his 
interest lay in the bookmakers. To his 
inexperienced eye, they looked an un- 
trustworthy lot. Tattered but garishly 
painted signs announced the business 
of hordes of sly-looking gentlemen in 
seedy coats. But down at the far end 
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Drummer continued 


of the line he found something seem- 
ingly more respectable. The Nanty Po- 
loney Ironclad Firm was the inscription 
on a smart new length of American 
cloth at the front of the stand: the 
stand itself was built of champagne 
boxes. Clearly the Ironclads were men 
of substance and integrity. He counted 
out £20 of his employer's banknotes, 
noted from the chalked figures on the 
bookies' board that Barcaldinc was 
quoted at II to 2 and handed over 
his money. 

"Hundred and ten to 20. Barcaldinc." 
the bookie snapped to his clerk. Splen- 
did: not only would Drummer recoup 
his loss, but he'd have a fine profit of 
£60 to play with. 

As the horses assembled at the start- 
ing post. Barcaldine became restless, 
rearing up and pawing the turf. In those 
days there was no draw for starting 
places: each jockey judged his own best 
point of entry. Archer look his mount 
50 yards away from the rest, and when 
the starter's flag went down he had ex- 


tra ground to co\er. But the great horse 
was going, going hard, because he had 
not been held back at the line, and it 
did not take Archer long to bring him 
over to the rail and catch up. Slowly he 
edged his way up through the crowded 
horses until he was among the leaders. 
He was being headed by another horse 
called Tcrtius; suddenly Tcrtius seemed 
to lose speed, and Barcaldinc forged 
steadily ahead. By the time the two- 
mile race was over. Archer was an 
easy two and a half lengths ahead of 
the field. 

He rode into the paddock in an up- 
roar of cheering. The vast numbers of 
Northumbrians who had backed him 
hurried off to collect their winnings. 
Arthur Binstead collected his own and 
jotted down such notes as he needed 
for his editor. Then he strolled down 
the li ne of book ies t o congrat u late Drum- 
mer and — who knows? — take a drink 
or two off him. 

He found Drummer standing discon- 
solately in front of a pile of champagne 


boxes. The Nanty Poloney Ironclads had 
proved, after all, to have had both feet 
of clay and inadequate cash reserves, 
and they had prudently vanished from 
the site as soon as Barcaldine looked 
like the winner. An angry crowd of min- 
ers were smashing up the flimsy wood 
of the boxes. Drummer stood wordless, 
holding the one article of value he could 
salvage: the piece of flamboyant Amer- 
ican cloth bearing the name of the welsh- 
ing bookies. 

Next morning Drummer's body was 
indeed recovered from the Tyne River, 
his rigid hand still clutching a sodden 
mass that read, "Nanty Poloney Iron- 
clad Firm." Had the unfortunate Lo- 
thario committed suicide? Indeed he had 
not. He had been walking back to New- 
castle alone and sorrowful, when he was 
overtaken by a disappointed mob of men 
who had been swindled by the same firm 
of bookies. They took one look at the 
sign in Drummer's hand, decided he was 
the Ironclads in person and threw him 
into the river. end 



The muscle is in the big belt. An exclusive, rubberized, steel cleated 
track that tears into ice, crust or deep powder stuff. You get a 
power-edge over lesser built machines ... and a track backed with a 
2 Year Warranty on all 19 70 single cylinder models. Get on the 
right track: it pays off in power. 


MOIO-SKI. Winner of snowmobiling's most coveted one! 
demanding endurance roce: 1969 Vingt-Ouotre de 

Montpellier. 

MANUFACTURED BY INDUSTRIES BOUCHARD. INC. 

a subsidiary of Giffen Enterprises Limited 
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FOR 1970 

DODGE INTRODUCES 
A NEW MODEL CHARGER 
AT A NEW LOWER PRICE 


$3001. 

MANUFACTURER S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE FOR THE 
CAR. PRICE DOES NOT INCLUOE TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES. STATE OR LOCAL TAXES CALIFORNIA RESI- 
DENTS, NOTE; ADD $37. SO FOR EVAPORATION CONTROL 
SYSTEM NOW REQUIRED BY STATE LAW. 


About the last thing you expected in this 
sea of rapidly rising prices was for Dodge 
to announce a full-sized, six-passenger 
version of the great shape at a price below 
last year's lowest priced model, right? 

Take a second glance at the picture 
above and the price. Yep. It’s the great 
shape, all right. And the price is lower. 
How was it done? First, we replaced the 
all-vinyl buckets with an all-vinyl bench 
seat, removed the door pockets, used 
simpler garnish moulding on the windows, 
and made the electric clock optional. 


Voila. A brand-new model of the 
Charger complete with instant savings. 

It still features hidden headlights, new 
continental-style grille, racing gas cap, 
heavy-duty suspension, and that great- 
looking dash with readably round dials. 
Not to mention the thrifty 225 CID Six. 
New this year, included in the new lower 
price are three-way ignition lock, sporty 
three-speed full-synchro manual shifter, 
transistorized voltage regulator, and fiber- 
glass-belted tires. 

New 1970 Charger. Only $3,001. Great! 


If saving money 
interests you, 

you could be 

DODGE 

MATERIAL. 
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The billfold radio. 

It makes a few dollars sound like a million. 
Open or closed. 

An open-and-shut case: the billfold radio. Slim, pocket-sized, 
it delivers full Zenith tone quality even with the lid closed. 

In dark brown, beige, or ebony color, complete with 
earphone attachment and two penlite batteries in gift box. 
Ask to hear the Royal 16 at your Zenith dealer’s. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before the name goes on 



The difference 
between picture taking 
and photography. 


The Minolta SR-T 101 35mm single lens reflex 
isn’t a regular camera kind of camera. It's a 
system with a full range of accessories 
and interchangeable lenses, from wide 
angle to telephoto. (The telephoto lens 
shown is optional at under $200.) The 
camera part of the system lets you 


compose a picture, set aperture and shutter 
speed without taking your eye Irom the view- 
finder. The SR-T 101 with a standard 
Rokkor f/1.7 lens and a through the 
lens meter is under $245 plus case The 
SR-T 101: it can make the difference 
between photography and photography. 


cnth choice of the World Cup organizers 
as the U.S. representative. 

Mark H. McCormack 

Cleveland 


Q.E.D. 

Sirs: 

A fast answer to Philip McLaughlin’s que- 
ry, "Where, oh, where have the Bleacher 
Bums gone?" ( 19m Hot r.Oct. 13): We have 
all gone to school, or we would be gone to 
jail. 

Richard E. Lloyd 

Bensenville, III. 

CRITICAL POINT 

Sirs: 

After reading Publisher Garry Valk's lofty 
explanation of why SI was going to have a 
weekly column of television criticism (Ln- 
itR from mi Publisher, Oct. 20). I along 
with your other readers looked forward to 
a healthy . objective and enlightened column, 
particularly since Publisher Valk went to 
such length to assure us that Wilfrid Sliced 
was "an esteemed critic in many fields." 
and Sliced was quoted as saying, "No se- 
rious critic has followed sport television. 
The rascals should know somebody out here 
is watching." Might I suggest that perhaps 
Critic Shecd ought to watch a little more 
carefully. Instead of any kind of enlightened 
criticism, we apparently arc going to be fed 
a weekly serving of sarcasm, carping and nit- 
picking. To pick up an isolated meaningless 
sentence out of the approximately 15 hours 
that NBC devoted to live coverage of the 
baseball playoffs is not only unenlightcmng, 
it is also unfair. 

I am not known in the television indus- 
try for my ringing defenses of NBC Sports, 
but I think on this occasion SI has been un- 
fair and. worse than that, inaccurate. If Crit- 
ic Sliced was watching as closely as ad- 
vertised. he would have known that Curt 
Gowdy could not possibly have neglected 
to tell the TV audience of Met Al Weis' pres- 
ence in the first New York-Allanta playoff 
game since Gowdy was announcing the Bal- 
timore-Minnesola game at the time, while 
the Met game was being announced by Jim 
Simpson. To make such a fundamental er- 
ror in journalism is inexcusable, but per- 
haps "an esteemed critic" finds that le>s 
important than a series of wisecracks. 

Roonl Arli DCiL 

President 

ABC Sports, Inc. 

New York City 

• In the battle of wisecracks between TV 
Executive Arledgc and Contributor 
Sheed. Mr. Arledge must be deemed the 
winner on points. The words attributed 
to Curt Gowdy were in fact pronounced 
by Jim Simpson.— ED 
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At last. A snow tire thats quiet 
when it runs out of snow. 



Seiberling engineered a new idea into 
the Four Seasons, and now the days of 
whine and road hum are gone. 

See the left side of the tire? That’s the 
outside. The wrap-around shoulder makes 
it look and ride like a conventional tire. It 
also makes it sound like one. Quiet. You 
can use them on all four wheels all four 
seasons, if you like. 

On the other side — the inside — are 
tractor lugs. They help the Four Seasons 
outpull other snow tires up to 23%. And 
for extra bite, you can install ice-gripper 
studs, if they’re legal in your state. 

So the Four Seasons is quiet and it pulls. 
How does it go on turnpikes? Sure and 
smooth. And that's important, since a lot 
of the driving you do is on snowless, high- 
speed roads. 

DYNACOR rayon cord, too. Four full 
plies. That’s for strength, durability, control 
and an even quieter ride. 

One more thing. That wrap-around 
shoulder also makes it a good-looking 
tire. No one will know you’re driving on 
snow tires. 

And they won’t hear about it unless 
you tell them. See your Seiberling dealer. 
And pull through the winter quietly, safely. 

The Seiberling Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 44309. 



FOUR SEASONS 


If Field & Stream’s 

P aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 
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ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning vour sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world S7.00 a year: all others SI4.(X) a 
year 

To order SI, check box: ~ new renewal 
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FOOTWORK 

Sirs: 

Having read vour recent article on the 
field goal ( I Lot of Kicks Coming, Scpi. 22 ), 

I have some thoughts for Pete Rozollc to 
consider. The rash of easy field goals in 
pro football has probably hurt the game 
more than helped it. Not to detract from 
Ihc obvious skill involved, but w hat has hap- 
pened to the good old fourth-and-short- 
yardage situation, the punt out of bounds 
or the attempt to kick the ball dead inside 
the 10-yard line? And has anyone refiecied 
of Jale just how silly the present possession 
ruling is following a missed field-goal at- 
tempt? Team A tries a three-pointer from 
the 41-yard line. It misses, and team B takes 
possession on its own 20. Team A has just 
been rewarded 21 yards of turf for I) fail- 
ing to keep its offensive drive alive and 2) 
missing a field goal. 

In my opinion the following changes 
would not only place more value on kick- 
ing accuracy but. more important, would 
rccmphasi/c the premium value of the touch- 
down: I ) move the goalposts 10 yards off 
the goal line, 2) move the uprights closer 
together and 3) on all field goal attempts 
outside the 20-yard line that are missed 
award the ball to the other team at the orig- 
inal line of scrimmage rather than the 20- 
yard line. 

These rule alterations would not eliminate 
the field goal, but would tend to reduce the 
long attempts, make the short ones a bit 
more difficult and return to football the 
greatest of all situations, a fourth down with 
two yards to go on the 28-yard line. 

Think it over, Pete. More people than 
ever before arc heading for another cold 
beer at the announcement, "And here comes 
the field-goal team." 

Mike Mattecheck 

Bellevue, Wash. 

PAYTON'S PLACE 

Sirs: 

I was glad to see SI give space to one of 
the great baseball players of all lime— Er- 
nie Banks (A Tale of Two Men anti One 
City, Sept. 29). In deference to the memory 
of a great judge of raw baseball talent and 
a loyal and devoted servant of the Chicago 
Cubs, I would like your readers to know 
that Ernie Banks was brought to my at- 
tention by the late Jimmy Payton, who scout- 
ed the Southwest for the Cubs. Payton saw 
Ernie play some 20-odd games on the bus- 
and-hamburger circuit played by the Kan- 
sas City Monarchs, and after every game 
Payton called me or Wid Mathews to say 
that Banks would someday rank with Ho- 
nus Wagner as a shortstop and hitter. Until 
we actually closed the deal, the only per- 
sons with whom I discussed Ernie Banks 
were Payton. Mathews and Phil Wriglev. 

Incidentally, the purchase of Ernie's con- 



tract was a rare bargain. I recall that the 
Cubs gave the Monarchs SI 8,000 for the 
right to sign Banks and two other Mon- 
archs, whose names I have long forgotten. 
One, I believe, was a boy named Rickev. 

Jim Gallaghi k 
Otlice of the 
Baseball Commissioner 

New York City 

ANOTHER FOR MARYLAND 

Sirs: 

In his letter (19m Holf, Oct. 6) Michael 
F. Mevvshaw notes, among other things, that 
"the only sport for which the Terrapins 
arc nationally prominent the only sport 
in which they have won the national cham- 
pionship within the last 15 years— is la- 
crosse." 

1 beg to differ. Maryland won the NCAA 
soccer championship (co-champs with Mich- 
igan Stale) in 1968. Also, Giancorlo Bran- 
doni and Mario Jelencovich both were 
named to the 1968 All-America team. 
Rimamas Klivecka 
Varsity Soccer Coach. 

City College of New York 

New York City 

MORE ON MOORE 

Sirs: 

As you noted in Football's Week (Oct. 
6), Missouri's Joe Moore carried 22 times 
for 191 yards against Illinois. What you 
failed to note, however, was that he sal out 
the last 18 minutes of the game, fell shy by 
only 27 yards of the alllime Missouri rec- 
ord for single-game rushing and was named 
Big Eight Back of the Week for it all. In ad- 
dition, his rushing total was 69 yards more 
than the entire Illinois backficld was able 
to muster, 87 yards more than Oklahoma's 
Steve Owens rushed against Pittsburgh, and 
it gave Moore 315 yards total rushing this 
season (22 yards more than Owens) and 
made him the Big Eight leader in that de- 
partment (overtaking Owens, who has held 
that honor for the last two years). 

Now who did you say was the back of 
that week? 

David C. Wood 

Columbia, Mo. 

Sirs: 

In his fine coverage of the week of col- 
lege football, Sandy Treadwell referred to 
Missouri's Joe Moore as a sophomore half- 
back. He is a halfback, but he is not a soph- 
omore. Moore is a junior. 

I wanted to correct this error because I 
am sure you w ill be writing a lot more about 
the Missouri football team and Joe Moore. 

Cobb Young 

Carthage, Mo. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 




meet our better half 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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Regular or Menthol. 



